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CHAPTER III, 


He did meet Mrs. Melville, however, 
the very next day, on the road between his 
own house and the Manor, and he had to 
turn round, and walk with her a mile or 
more, while she poured her wrath upon his 
head. Not that she said anything rude, or 
unkind, or unpleasant. She had been fond 
of Alexia’s mother, and had always treated 
the girl with kindness, and she did not 
change her tone now. She was too sensible 
to imagine that William Page could wish 

| for anything so ridiculous as a marriage 
| between her son and his daughter. It was 
{ Charlie she was angry with—foolish, selfish, 
‘inconsiderate Charlie. He had behaved 
very badly, she thought; and though 
matters might have been worse if he had 
i] himself spoken to Alexia, speaking to her 
( father was quite bad enough. For William 
Page was obliged to confess that he had 
4 talked the matter over with his daughter, 
| and that the attachment was not all on one 
' side. 
# “There is no money, none at all,” said 
| Mrs. Melville. ‘ We are not nearly out of 


te 


{ our difficulties yet. You may guess how I 
| have been struggling—to make up for the 
past—and Charlie, instead of helping me, 
sets his heart on this foolish, foolish mar- 
riage. The place will have to be let ; and 
I don’t know—I assure you the house is 
almost ruinous. They must live abroad, 
or somewhere, if Charlie has his way.” 
William Page walked along, looking 
gravely before him, and listening to her as 
she talked. She was a very handsome 
woman, tall and fair, a little flushed with 
































Alexia,” he said ; “ but I did not think—in 
fact I was not sure that they did not under- 
stand each other already.” 

** Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Mrs, Mel- 
ville. “Sooner or later Charlie would 
have committed himself. But I am glad 
you see things as I do.” 

They had been walking rather fast along 
a straight road bordered with elm trees. 
The afternoon was waning; the frost was 
stronger than ever; and the grey thick 
sky was lit up with a reddish brilliancy. 
It was a stern, hard, yet not cheerless day, 
and the red buildings of the Old Farm had 
warmth and beauty as these two people 
walked up to them. Mrs. Melville looked 
at them absently, and stretched out her 
hand to William Page, who had arrived at 
his own gate. 

“Will you.allow me to suggest some- {f 
thing, Mrs. Melville?” he said. “It 
strikes me that if you were to talk to 
Alexia, you might put things before her in 
@ convincing way.” 

Mrs. Melville looked him straight in the 
face, with her deep, anxious, blue eyes ; the fj 
idea was startling, yet it did not seem quite 
impossible, 

** What good would it do?” she said. 
“* How would she take it +” 

“She is not an unreasonable girl,” he 
said, with his hand on the gate. 

“But not so sensible and generous as 
her father,” said Mrs, Melville, breaking 
into a sudden smile, 

He smiled too. He had a great deal of 
loyal admiration for Mrs, Melville, and 
had once made Alexia laugh contemptu- 
ously by saying that her smile would take 
her to heaven. To Alexia, whose views 
were young and decided, Mrs. Melville 
was embodied worldliness, 
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rate,” said Mrs. Melville; and so another 
visitor appeared in that old twilight room. 

Alexia felt extremely startled and con- 
fused. Though Mrs. Melville had always 
treated her kindly, she had grown up with 
feelings of antagonism towards her; life 
had been a long course of taking Charlie’s 
part against his mother, who had kept all 
her indulgence for her eldest son, And 
Alexia quite understood that she, her little 
obscure self, had now been the subject of a 
dispute between Charlie and his mother. 
But Mrs. Melville did not seem to remem- 
ber this. She talked about the accident, 
and asked civil questions, For the first 
few minutes Mr. Page stayed in the room, 
then he went away, and after the first 
horror at his going Alexia began to be 
glad. If Mrs. Melville had anything to say 
to her, it might as well be said alone. As 
she sat upright in her corner, her cheeks 
and eyes glowing, a strange little ‘bright 
picture, at which Mrs. Melville looked with 
a painful consciousness of having forgotten 
how very pretty she was—she was collecting 
all her courage, all her strength, to fight 
for herself and Charlie. 

What would Mrs, Melville say? There 
she sat in her furs, handsome and calm, 
with an easy, quiet manner, and an ex- 
pression in her eyes which reminded Alexia 
of Charlie. She looked earnestly at the 
girl opposite to her. She was much too 
well-bred and clever to try frightening 
Alexia, or treating her with the smallest 
sign of contempt. Neither did she try to 
gain her end by flattery. 

“ Alexia,” she said, after .a little pause, 
“T have had a great deal of talk with 
Charlie about you. May I tell you what 
I think about it all?” 

“7 know,” said Alexia under her breath. 
She clasped her hands together, and looked 
away at the fire. 

“And your father agrees with me,” said 
Mrs. Melville, smiling faintly—‘ but you 
don’t. Well—,” she went on after a 
moment, seeing that at present she was to 
have the talk to herself—‘I dare say I 
was more surprised than I ought to have 
been. I should have remembered that 
you and Charlie always used to be together 
—and he tells me that the last time he 
was at home here, four or five years ago, 
he said something to you, though of course 
you were both too young for any promises. 
I ought to have seen then, I suppose, but I 
had other great troubles to think of, as 
you know. Would you mind telling me, 
Alexia—did you expect Charlie to come 





back to you the same, after all this time, 
and in such different circumstances ?” 

“I don’t know what I expected. No, I 
think I was very much surprised,” said 
Alexia quietly. 

“Then you did not think there was any 
kind of engagement between you and him ¢” 

“No. Did he think so?” 

Mrs. Melville hesitated an instant before 
answering the low, quick question. 

“Of course not,” she said. ‘ But girls 
often think, you know, that men mean so 
much more — however, you were both 
children, so that is absurd. Now, Alexia, 
you think me a selfish woman—and I am 
going to tell you a little of our history for 
the last few years. It is a history of 
troubles, and you ought to know it, 
before you decide on what you will say 
to Charlie.” 

Alexia was surprised and touched by 
Mrs. Melville’s tone, which was much less 
positive than she expected. She turned 
towards her without any words, but with 
a little air of respect and attention. 

Mrs. Melville thought it very pretty, and 
wished at the moment that Alexia Page 
had been in somebody else’s place. It 
was very easy to talk to the girl, much 
easier than she had expected; she had 
also a conviction that no bad use would 
ever be made of herconfidence. She went 
back to her trials of the last few years, 
talking quietly, but on the verge of break- 
ing down sometimes. Then she spoke of 
Charlie, and of all her hopes for him, She 
spoke of him so that Alexia’s eyes filled 
with tears, for she confessed that she had 
never done him justice, that she had ne- 
glected him, and had never loved him 
enough in the old days. 

“ But now,” she said, “ now you see he 
is all I have left.” She said that she had 
come back to the Mauor with all sorts of 
bright plans for the future: that Charlie 
should live there, and improve the estate, 
aud make up by his goodness for the 
wasted years that had done such terrible 
mischief. And as Alexia listened silently, 
she went still further, and talked of the 
position she wished him to take in the 
county, and of her hope that some day he 
might be in Parliament—for Charlie was 
popular as well as good. Then she sud- 
denly broke off, and, after a minute’s 
silence, she said : 

“Do you see anything wrong in my 
ambition for him, Alexia?” 

“ No,” answered Alexia, frankly. ‘‘ You 
are right ; it is very good.” 
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“You would have the same sort of 
ambition for him,” said Mrs. Melville. 
“You would not like him to be obliged to 
leave the Manor, let or sell it, perhaps, and 
either work in some obscure way for his 
living, or dawdle through his days in some 
wretched place abroad }” 

Alexia did not speak now. Perhaps she 
saw whither all this was tending. 

“ Because, you know,” said Mrs. Melville, 
“one cannot get anything in the world 
except by sacrifice. Of course I knew that 
all along. None of these good things can 
come to Charlie except from the outside. 
He must give up something for them—and 
I think it is his duty to do that. Alexia, 
I think a girl who really loved him— 
unselfishly—would not wish him to give 
up this last chance of lifting the old name 
up again. I can’t help thinking that you 
are too proud, and too generous, to make 
him give up ali his prospects in life for 
you.” 

There was a long silence. Alexia sat 
with her face turned away, while Mrs. 
Melville watched her anxiously. Alexia 
was telling herself that of course it was all 
true; she had known every word of it 
before. She was weak ; her bruises began 
to ache again; she was tired of the 
struggle in her own mind; and Charlie was 
gone away to skate and dance with his 
friends, none of whom she knew, or ever 
could know. And she felt that he was 
laughing and talking with them, just as he 
laughed and talked with Miss Radcliffe at 
the ball; and she, small, sad, and lonely, 
wished she could go away and creep into 
some hole and forget these troubles, After 
all, he need not have gone; he need not 
have left things uncertain for a whole 
week, have left her exposed to such an 
attack as this from his mother. Yet, even 
in the midst of her heartache, Alexia 
knew that she was unjust to Charlie, and 
felt with a happy thrill how much he was 
ready and willing to give up for her. Well, 
he was very generous; she would be gene- 
rous too; but first she would make Mrs, 
Melville understand that she knew all her 
plans for Charlie. 

“He must marry,” she began in a 
whisper. ‘Do you mean that he must 


marry—Miss Radcliffe 1” 

Mrs. Melville was startled by this very 
plain speaking ; she coloured, but she was 
quite able to answer Alexia. 

* One does not generally mention names 
in that way,” she said, “except in the 
However, as you ask 


strictest confidence. 








me, I think he would be a fortunate man 
if he did marry Miss Radcliffe.” 

Alexia still sat gazing into the fire. The 
minutes stole by, and there seemed to be 
nothing more to say. It was growing 
dark outside, and Mrs. Melville began to 
think that her visit had been long enough. 
She got up, and Alexia came forward 
gravely from her sofa, She went across 
the room, and, having fetched a pen and 
paper from her writing-table, laid them 
down beside Mrs. Melville. Without rais- 
ing her eyes, she said in a hard, quiet 
voice: “Please will you give me his 
direction ?” 

Mrs. Melville gave her a quick glance, 
took the pen, and wrote it at once. She 
did not quite understand the girl; but 
before she went away she laid her hands 
upon Alexia’s shoulders and looked 
earnestly into her face, meeting a gaze in 
return which was full of some far-off 
mysterious feeling. Mrs. Melville at that 
moment felt something a little like shame ; 
but Alexia did not know that, as Charlie’s 
mother kissed her gently on the forehead, 
and went away into the twilight. Alexia 
crept back to her sofa, very tired ; and yet 
no one could say that she had made much 
fight for herself in the interview. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Mrs. Dopp approved highly of the turn 
that Charles Melville’s affairs had taken, 
and the whole neighbourhood agreed with 
her. They were all equally wise as to the 
causes of things. Mrs. Melville, Mr. Page, 
Alexia and Charlie kept their own counsel. 
The outer world only knew that Charlie 
stayed away for several weeks, skating and 
amusing himself; that when he came back 
he was never to be found at home, but 
always at the Martin Radcliffes’ ; that after 
about a month of this, his engagement to 
Miss Radcliffe was announced publicly ; 
that early in May there was a smart wed- 
ding in London, and so Mrs. Melville’s 
idea of her son’s future was realised. The 
Redwood Church bells were rung, and the 
poor people were feasted, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodd considered it a grievance that the 
wedding had not taken place in the 
country. Mrs. Dodd thought it was a 
piece of finery and affectation on the part 
of Miss Radcliffe. Mr. Dodd had heard 
from Mrs. Melville that it was her son’s 
particular wish. 

“Not the way to be popular,” said Mr. 
Dodd. “I wonder, now, could it have 
been because of the Pages? The Squire 
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was very much cut up about that accident, 
you know.” 

“Oh, rubbish, nothing of the kind!” 
said Mrs. Dodd. ‘ What Alice Page may 
have imagined I won’t pretend to say, but 
no one in his senses could have thought 
such a thing possible. Charles Melville 
was not such an idiot.” 

Alexia, poor child, had done her 
part only too well. She had made her 
father write a cold, stiff letter to Charlie, 
containing a refusal so flat and decided 
that there could not possibly be any appeal 
from it. 

Charlie’s feelings were deeply hurt; he 
was terribly disappeinted in Alexia. She 
had deceived him, he thought; and yet on 
consideration he could not really say so, 
for her manner that afternoon had been 
repelling enough. Yes, she had certainly 
done her best to snub him, he thought. 
After the first sensations of despair he 
pulled himself together, and remembered 
that there were good things to be had in 
life still, with the help of plenty of money. 
He had no more love to throw away, of 
course ; that heartless Alexia had had 
it all. But he liked Maud Radcliffe ; 
she was a pleasant, good-natured girl, and 
quite ready to make a great fuss with him. 
Money was, after all, ‘ie thing in this 
world. Everything else was hollow and 
disappointing. Charlie, thus converted to 
his mother’s views, set about acting on 
these new convictions as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Though Alexia had honestly intended to 
give him up, his silent acceptance of her 
refusal was a new pain to her. She quietl 
put into the fire Mrs. Melville’s little letter 
of thanks for her generous behaviour ; it 
only made the heartache worse. When 
Charlie came back, in dread of meeting 
him, she went away to an aunt in a distant 
county, and there in her father’s letters she 
heard of his engagement, his approaching 
marriage. For one whole day she thought 
that her father must give up the Farm; 
she could not go on living there, with those 
people at the Manor. But then her pride 
and courage came back, and she scolded 
herself for the weak, selfish thought. Why 
should her father be uprooted, and his life 
made miserable, because it had been neces- 
sary for her to refuse the Squire? After 
all, he had very easily consoled himself ; 
and as for her—well—not even her father 
should know in future that she cared any 
more than he did. Some day—very soon 
most likely—she and Charlie would meet 





again, quiet matter-of-fact neighbours, and 
then they would go on living within a mile 
of each other, and in time they would both 
grow old and grey, and long before that 
Charlie would have forgotten that he had 
ever asked his tenant’s daughter to marry 
him. And then Alexia thought, what au 
extraordinary difference there was between 
the memories of men and of women ! 

She had plenty of time for these thoughts 
in the idle months she spent with her aunt 
away in Devonshire. She had never before 
been so long awayfrom home. Her father 
did not quite know how things went on with- 
out her; but somehow they did, and he 
obeyed hissister Mrs. Rowley whenshe wrote 
that he must not be selfish. Alexia had been 
seriously shaken by her fall in the hunting- 
field, and by her mental catastrophe after- 
wards ; though her aunt knew nothing of 
that. It was good for her to be petted and 
worshipped by her young cousins, and to 
be kept for a few months from all house- 
hold anxieties. When Edmund Rowley 
went hack to Oxford at Easter, he made 
his mother promise to keep Alexia till June, 
when he intended to take her home himself. 
The time till June slipped away very 
quickly, and Alexia found herself travelling 
back into the Midlands under Edmund’s 
care. He was a slight, fair, enthusiastic 
boy of two-and-twenty, clever and fond of 
books, and an advanced Radical of the old- 
fashioned youthful and poetic kind. 

“ What’s all this about?” said Edmund, 
as they steamed into the station nearest 
Redwood, and found it all decorated with 
flags and garlands, carriages and a crowd 
of people waiting outside. 

*T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Alexia. 
She looked out in some’ consternation, the 
truth at once flashing upon her mind. 

“Ts it all to welcome you home again?” 
said her cousin. 

Mr. Page was standing on the platform, 
and came up rather hurriedly to greet the 
two young faces that looked out to him. 

* Well, Alex, here you are,” he said. 
“Glad to see you, Edmund,” and his eyes 
met Alexia’s with an anxious question in 
them. “Come along,” he said, “this 
place is all in an uproar. The London 
train will be in directly. Let us clear out 
before they come.” 

“Are you expecting somebody great ? 
Royalties, or Mr. Gladstone?” asked the 
young man curiously. 

“ No, no,” said Alexia, laughing. ‘Only 
a bride and bridegroom. Isn’t that it, 
father ?” 
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William Page laughed too, looking at 
her with relief and admiration. 

“ Right, my dear, as usual. Suppose we 
get out of the way.” 

The train moved on, and the London 
train was signalled almost immediately. 
As they hurried out of the station they 
were met face to face by Mrs. Melville, 
looking handsome and happy. She stopped 
and took Alexia’s hand, pressing it warmly. 
She was full of kind enquiries. Edmund 
Rowley wondered why his uncle and 
cousin were so restless under her friendly 
words, so eager to escape from them. 

They drove into Redwood village under 
triumphal arches, through delaying crowds 
of shouting children. Alexia had become 
grave and silent ; her father talked a good 
deal to Edmund, and whipped up his horse 
with spirit as they went spinning along the 
straight, dusty, shady road towards the Old 
Farm; it and the Manor both lay some 
distance beyond the village. 

Alexia looked about her, and noticed 
how beautiful the foliage was on all her 
old elm-trees, which she had left bare and 
brown. The meadows were deep in grass, 
the hedges sweet with honeysuckle—for 
how many summers had she enjoyed it all! 
and now it did not matter much. 

Edmund looked into her face rather im- 
ploringly. To him all this was beautiful, 
because it was her home, for at present, 
poor boy, Alexia was the whole world to 
him. He had been making wonderful 
pictures in his mind of long days spent 
with her, while her father was away in his 
hayfields, No mother, no brothers and 
sisters, to watch and listen and interfere ; 
his darling cousin all to himself—and now 
why was she looking so sad? Alexia 
understood him, and smiled, and he was 
happier. His anxious eyes reminded her 
that the past must be past indeed ; that she 
must be her old self, and that no one, not 
even her father, if possible, must see a 
shadow on her face, 

“* By Jove, here they come!” muttered 
Mr. Page. “I thought we should have got 
home.” 

Alexia had not thought so, for she had 
heard the church bells clang out their wel- 
come a few minutes before. Now she sat 
up and looked straight before her as the 
Melville carriage dashed by in a cloud of 
dust. Not so thick that she could not see 
Charlie, as he sat with his back to the 
horses, and took off his hat and looked up 
at her. He did not smile at all; his ex- 
pression in fact was sulky; but then, as 








his mother said, he was a bear. ‘The 
momentary, half-obscured glance was over; 
but Alexia saw quite well that his eyes 
were angry; she had not known Charlie 
80 long to be mistaken in his humours 
now ; and there rose in her mind at that 
moment a little lurking fear of the future. 
For, if he did not care, he would have for- 
given and forgotten long ago. She began 
to be afraid when she thought of the many 
times they must meet, of the long life, per- 
haps, that they must spend near each 
other; and again she thought that her 
father must give up the Farm. Then her 
means of escape, Edmund, with his fair 
eager face, turned to her and said : 

“You have got a cross-looking fellow for 
a squire, Alex.” 

“He is very nice,” said Alexia, a little 
absently. ‘‘ Have you seen much of him 
lately, father ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Page; “he has been 
away nearly all the spring. Quite friendly 
when we have met.” ; 

“Oh, I say, what a picture of an old 
house!” exclaimed Edmund, as_ they 
stopped at the Farm gate, and saw the old 
red gables lifting themselves out of a 
tapestry of pale roses, and the cedar 
shadowing the lawn, and the borders 
bright with ali Alexia’s favourite flowers. 

“This is a féte-day for me, as well as for 
Mrs. Melville,” said William Page, as he 
lifted Alexia down and kissed her, and she 
went in under the old porch into the dark, 
oak-furnished hall. 

“Go in, my boy,” he said to Edmund, 
and the lad followed his cousin, past the 
foot of the siairs, along the narrow polished 
passage into her drawing-room. 

There it was more or less twilight 
always, even on a summer afternoon. 
Under the great chimney there was no fire 
now, but the fireplace was full of green 
boughs which the servants had put there, 
and the red biinds, half down, gave a soft 
rosy tinge to the room. When Edmund 
came in, Alexia was standing on the hearth- 
rug, gazing in an odd, aimless way into 
the leafy fireplace. 

“ There you are, Edmund,” she said with 
a little start. ‘‘ Come along, let us go out. 
I want to see the dogs and the horses, I 
must take Lil some sugar; perhaps she has 
forgotten me.” 

The boy stood silent ; he was as sensi- 
tive as a girl, and knew quite well that she 
had started from some absorbing dream. 
He looked at her, and she came up to him 
and put her hand on his arm. 
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“ Eddy,” she said, “I spent so many 
horrid hours in this room last winter. It 
is not quite nice to come back to it.” 

He caught her hand in his. ‘ Of course 
not,” he said ; “ but you are all right now, 
and you will soon forget all that. Yes, 
come out and show me everything.” 


KNOCKS AND KNOCKERS. 








It is a hot July afternoon. I have 
walked a few miles across country to enjoy 
a chat with a “bookish” friend. I have 
knocked at his door three several times, 
each time louder and longer; I have been 
round the back way only to find the garden 
deserted and all the doors fast, and have 
come to the conclusion that my friend and 
his family are enjoying the fresh air in 
some of the neighbouring lanes or meadows. 
However, being as sure that they will re- 
turn at a certain hour as I am*of a pleasant 
welcome, I decide to wait. Here, however, 
fortune favours me. My friend has attached 
to his modest residence something which 
reminds him of his early home. At the 
front door is a porch, with honeysuckle 
overgrown, and in that porch is a comfort- 
able seat. I fill my pipe, and sit down to 
enjoy what is really the “contemplative 
man’s recreation.” Watching idly the 
wreaths of smoke curling and waving above 
me, my eyes fall on the knocker, with 
which I have become, so to speak, better 
acquainted this afternoon. Why, it is orna- 
mented with a lion’s head! I never knew 
this before. Scores of times have I handled 
that leonine visage, and yet I may say this 
is the first time I have really looked at it. 
This sets me thinking, and I try, but in 
vain, to remember what my own knocker 
is like. Images of many kinds of knockers 
arise in my imagination, but with none of 
them can I identify my own. Since I do 
not know what even my own is like, 
whence have I derived my knowledge of 
so many kinds of knockers? Where 
have I seen those lions’ heads, some grim, 
some facetious ; those Egyptian sphinx-like 
faces, generally, I seem to remember, in 
bronze? Where did I become acquainted 
with that bright brass hand clutching a 
small brass rod? It was on a green door, 
I am sure. At whose door hangs that 
wreath of oak leaves, ribbon-bound, that 
I seem to know so well? Is it Brown, 
Smith, or Simpson at whose door I knock 
with a goat’s head? How is it that in 
trying to recall to mind the knocker on my 
own door I see, in imagination, knockers 


like curious knobs in metallic rope ; leaves 
of various kinds twisted fantastically ; light 
dainty strips of metal with a tiny knob 
hardly sufficient to wake a baby ; solid rolls 
of iron with a vindictive swelling in the 
centre warranted to make any listener 
jump ; square knockers ; round knockers ; 
oblong, oval, round, high, flat knockers? 
Will any psychologist explain how one can 
see so much without looking, or look at so 
much without seeing ! 

I should like to see a model of that 
famous knocker which played its part in a 
certain ghostly scene one Christmas Eve, 
when Scrooge saw “not a knocker, but 
Marley’s face, a dismal light about it like a 
bad lobster in a dark cellar,” and as Scrooge 
“looked fixedly at it, it was a knocker 
again.” Do we not all know how, whilst 
the reformed Scrooge on Christmas morn- 
ing was waiting for the boy to come back 
with the turkey, the knocker caught his 
eye. ‘I shall love it as long as I live!” 
said Scrooge, patting it with his hand. “I 
scarcely ever looked at it before. What 
an honest expression it has in its face! 
It’s a wonderful knocker.” 

In these utilitarian days it is strange that 
we do not get more out of our knockers 
than we do. At present they give the 
minimum of information with the maxi- 
mum of noise, like a street preacher or a 
political agitator. We have no recognised 
method of giving information (silently) by 
means of the knocker, if we except the 
tying-on of a kid glove ; and where is that 
put in practice nowadays? Once it must 
have been considered imperative in “ gen- 
teel” society under certain circumstances ; 
for who has not read how, ‘‘ Mr. Kenwigs 
sent out for a pair of the cheapest white 
kid gloves—those at fourteenpence—and 
selecting the strongest, which happened to 
be the right-hand one, walked downstairs 
with an air of pomp and much excitement, 
and proceeded to muffle the knob of the 
street-door knocker therein,” afterwards 
going into the middle of the road to see 
the effect? And yet how much trouble 
might be saved by the use of emblematic 
knockers? One pattern might imply, 
“travellers in coal need not call here ;” 
another, “ book-hawkers will be shot;” or, 
“begging letters referred to the police.” 
Again, how useful it would be, on calling 
on some newly-made acquaintance, if the 
knocker intimated that it was “a serious 
family,” or that the master of the house 





was a “thorough radical.” Why should 
not one man have a jovial knocker, which 
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should mean “ welcome friends ;” or why 
should not another man’s knocker inform 
us that we “must not stop long,” or, by a 
piece of blue ribbon tied round it, tell us 
that the “beer and wine were ‘always out’?” 
What a knocker that would be which 
would convince duns of the uselessness of 
calling! We implore electric engineers to 
try and calculate the market value of a 
knocker warranted to “‘spiflicate” a tax- 
collector! And as for a knocker that 
would “do the needful” by “the gas” or 
“the water”—but there, words fail at 
the mere thought of such bliss ! 

From knockers, one’s thoughts naturally 
turn to knocks. Is there any simple inci- 
dent that awakens more interest than a 
knock at the door? The talker is silenced, 
the reader is aroused. Whois it? What 
is it? Only the postman’s knock gives 
any intimation of who knocks. To say 
nothing of St. Valentine’s Day, what hope 
or fear, what anxiety or doubt, are aroused 
byit! Aletter! Whoisitfrom? What 
does it contain? Has Arabella ‘come 
round,” and written to say that it is all her 
fault, but that she forgives me nevertheless, 
and that she is as ever, etc., etc. ? Or is it 
from my wealthy but very cross old Aunt 
Penelope, to say that she is coming to 
spend a month in London with me? Is it 
news that I have been appointed to that 
good post? Or is it an intimation from my 
tailor that something on account will 
oblige ? 

With what varied feelings do different 
people hear a knock at the door! With 
what pleasure does ‘Emily hear Harry’s 
knock, and with what opposite thoughts 
does Master Tommy, after an unusually 
mischievous day, flit swiftly and unob- 
trusively to bed without going through the 
ceremony of saying “Good night,” when 
“father’s knock” is heard at the door! 
To the embarrassed man, who in every 
knock hears a dun, the sound is hateful ; 
as it is also to the criminal who, hiding 
from justice, mentally crouches at the 
sound. Watch his face as he listens from 
above, when the street-door is opened, half 
expecting to hear himself asked for, or to 
catch some mysterious whispering below. 
See that lone woman waiting, by the 
flickering light of a low fire, for a knock at 
the door. Hour after hour she sits through 
the night, weary, dejected, waiting the re- 
turn of husband or of son. How her 
thoughts wander back, through past years, 
to times when the evening seemed so short, 
when home seemed so bright and joyous, 








the present so happy, and the future so 
hopeful; to the time when her husband 
had not become the slave of the accursed 
drink ; or when the son, now entangled in 
the bonds of evil connections, was a bright 
youth fresh from school, full of love and 
honesty, and of bright promise for the 
future! Vainlyshe endeavours not to think. 
The brain works on independently of her 
will—think, think, think, like the ticking of 
a weird timepiece, the dial of her life, with 
the hands working back, back, into the 
past, till she begins to feel what a real bless- 
ing would be one draught of the waters of 
Lethe. Hark! footsteps. A knock at 
last! The door is opened, and amid a dull 
sound of growling and muttered impreca- 
tions, the entrance of what should be the 
central point of her happiness, the support 
of her weakness, relieves her of the weary 
watch, and gives at least the sad relief of 
changing one anxiety for another. 

There must be something, beyond the 
mere love of mischief, specially attractive 
to a boy in knocking at a door, some mag- 
netic attraction which draws his fingers to 
the knocker, and gives him a fierce joy in 
hammering even at an empty house. It is 
this mysterious influence which undoubtedly 
gives birth to the irritating “ runaway 
knock.” Uncle is waiting for his new 
boots, or aunt is waiting for her new 
bonnet ; father is waiting for Smith to send 
round that little amount as promised; 
delay is breeding bad temper; when all is 
bright, the clouds clear off, “there’s a 
knock!” What a fall there is in the 
temperature when it is discovered to be a 
“runaway!” Do we not all of us suffer 
many times by finding that on those occa- 
sions, when we answer the door to “ For- 
tune ”—who is said to knock at every man’s 
door once in his life—that in our case it is, 
alas! a runaway knock ? 

As bad as or worse than the “ runaway” 
is what may be called the “ noodle’s” knock. 
After your curiosity and interest have been 
aroused on a winter’s night, by a knock at 
the door, you are still further excited by a 
long pause after the door is opened, and 
your impatience is increased by a cold, 
cutting draught, showing that the street 
door is still open. At last the servant 
solicits your intervention. You go out, 


and find on the door-mat a fussy-looking 
individual, who is profuse in apologies for 
disturbing you, but cannot believe that the 
servant was correct in saying that Mr. 
Brownwig does not live here. 
him she is correct. 


You tell 
He is astonished ; then 
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he must have moved, for he came here to 
see him last year. You remark that must 
be wrong, as you have resided here for 
five years. He is more astonished than 
ever ; apologises again, and says, “Surely 
this is No. 27.” Yes, it is. He wipes his 
brow slowly, and says with an air of busi- 
ness-like carefulness: ‘27, Plaster Ter- 
race?” No, you cry at once, seeing your 
chance of getting rid of him, this is Lath 
Avenue ; the next street is Plaster Ter- 
race. At this he starts with surprise, and 
commences a new cascade of apologies 
whilst you bow him out, involuntarily 
glancing at the coat-rack to see that, after 
all, he has not succeeded in what you half 
suspected to be his intention all along. 
Sometimes the Noodle asks for a Mr. X, 
admitting at the same time that he does 
not know the number of his friend’s house; 
thinks it either 27 or 53; is almost sure 
there is a 2 in it ; and after a few minutes 
you elicit from him that he is not quite sure 
of the name of the street, but thought it 
might be Lath Avenue, adding, with a tri- 
umphant pride in his own acuteness, that 
he is sure it is in this neighbourhood some 
where. 

Under the head of swindlers’ knocks we 
may refer to the gentleman who, having 
gained admission, induces the servant to 
leave him in the hall for a few minutes, 
which time he improves by clearing the 
place of any portable articles he can lay 
hold of. There is also the man in the garb 
of a railway porter, who comes with a post- 
man’s knock, leaves a parcel, afterwards 
discovered to contain bricks or mud, and 
gives a receipt for the three-and-sixpence 
he takes for carriage. This knock is gene- 
rally practised at the West End, at the 
time when most of the “families” are out 
of town, and the housekeeper or other 
servant left in charge has no means of 
verifying the contents of the parcel. 

There are some knocks which are not at 
doors, yet nevertheless are full of interest 
and suggestion. Who can measure, for 
instance, the amount of mischief that has 
been done by the knocks known as spirit- 
rappings? They have driven money out of 
some people’s pockets, common-sense out 
of their heads, and in many cases have 
driven some weak heads to the shelter of 
a lunatic asylum. 

Then there is “ Mr, Chairman’s” knock 
at a convivial meeting. With what a lively 
rattle he knocks down Mr. Sillikin for a 
song! With what a bang he comes down as 
a signal for the chorus! And at the close of 





the song his hammer sounds a very Gatling 
gun as he leads the applause. 

Another kind of knock is that with 
which, instead of men, “these splendid 
lots” are knocked down “for a song.” 
With what a threatening air Mr. Levi 
Smart raises his little hammer, as though 
impatient at the mean spirit of those 
around him in letting this crimson velvet 
suite go at the beggarly price of eight 
pounds. He will wait no longer, he is dis- 
appointed with human nature, his con- 
fidence is misplaced; going—going—for 
eight pounds—going—thank you, sir—ten 
—eight pounds ten. He is a little better ; 
mankind is not quite so bad as he thought; 
going for eight ten, for eight ten—any 
advance on eight ten,—a flourish of his 
hammer, he is sick of them, humanity is a 
poor lot after all; going—going—knock ! 
Gone. Little Tomkins, who couldn’t make 
up his mind till just too late, is sorry he 
did not offer the ten shillings more that 
would have secured the lot ; and Boddles 
feels sorry that he did. For now he 
wonders where he shall find room for the 
lot, and wonders what Mrs. Boddles will 
say, and how many vastly superior methods 
of investing eight pounds ten she will 
bring under his notice during the next 
eighteen months. 

Some knocks there have been which are 
so well known and are such familiar 
memories to all of us, that we might term 
them historical. How many of the Eaglish- 
speaking race would be unable to inform 
you who knocked at a certain door in 
Gray’s Inn, and how astonished was Mr. 
Perker’s clerk, when he opened the door, 
at the contrast between the continuous and 
imperative knocking and the calm, sleeping 
visage of the “ Fat Boy” who knocked ! 

What memories of fun are conjured up 
when we think of a certain sedan-chair 
whioh turned into a certain crescent at 
Bath, one morning, just as the clock struck 
three! We think of the chairman giving 
a “good, sound, loud, double knock” at the 
door to wake the servants, whom he 
imagines to be in the “arms o’ Porpus.” 
We laugh at the awful consequences of 
Mr. Winkle’s answering the door, and how 
nearly he fell a victim to the fierce valour 
of Major Dowler, 

What a wonderfully dramatic use of 
knocking is made by Shakespeare in 
Macbeth! It is in the scene where, in 
the dark hour before dawn, the guilty 
Thane has murdered his sleeping King. 
Already he is overcome with sickly fear 
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and horror at his own deed. His stern 
wife’s attempts to infuse some firmness 
into him are unheeded, his very soul seems 
steeped in horror; he dare not re-enter 
the chamber of the King to replace the 
daggers he has unwittingly brought away 
with him. His wife goes to do so, leaving 
him alone with his thoughts, the world 
around him seeming hushed, as though all 
Nature was appalled at the deed. At this 
instant is heard “a knocking without.” 
The silence is ended, Nature has awakened. 
He feels that 


Heaven’s cherubim horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. 


He feels the awful change in himself : 
How is’t with me, when every noise appals me? 
Lady Macbeth returns, and the knocking 
is again heard ; but Shakespeare skilfully 
shows the difference in the two characters. 
To her it is simply an ordinary sound, an 
incident of everyday life, and she can even 

localise the sound : 


IT hear a knocking 
At the south entry. 


Could anything be calmer or more col- 
lected? How wonderfully this remark 
contrasts her hard, wolfish nature with 
that of the weak-minded warrior at her 
side! The knocking simply suggests to her 
mind the precautions necessary for them to 
take at once. To him it suggests the des- 
pairing, repentant thought : 


Wake Duncan with thy knocking! Ay, would thou 
could’st ! 


It is a relief to turn to another Shake- 
spearean scene of knocking. There is a 
merry party assembled at the Boar's Head, 
that hostelry in Eastcheap, so well known 
all over the world. The Gad’s Hill adven- 
ture has been discussed, the “men in 
buckram” have been fought over again, 
and Falstaff, anxious to turn the conver- 
sation from “ courage ” and “ instinct,” by 
“a play extempore” assumes the part of 
* The King,” and with a cushion for crown, 
and a dagger for sceptre, he chides the 
Prince for his conduct, and warns him 
against his companions, excepting only 
“one virtuous man he has noticed in his 
company.” The parts are then exchanged, 
and Falstaff, in the character of the Prince, 
is delivering a glowing eulogy on himself, 
when, at the words “banish plump Jack, 
and banish all the world,” a knocking is 
heard. This proves to be “the sheriff with 
a most monstrous watch,” who have come 
to search the house for “a man as fat as 
butter.” 





Perhaps the knock which had the most 
important bearing on our history was that 
prophesied by William Langland, in his 
“Vision of Piers Plowman,” written in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century : 
Then shall come a Kyng and confesse you alle 
And beat you, as the bible telleth for breaking of 

your rule, 


And amende you monks, moniales and chanons, 
And put you to your penance . ... .» 


For the Abbot of Engelande and the Abbesse his 


Shullen have a knock on their crownes, and incur- 
able the wounde. 

In the reign of Edward VI. this was sup- 

posed to have been prophetic of the blow 

given to the Papal supremacy by Henry 

VIII. 

Sweet in the ears of Englishmen of the 
olden time must have been “ye cook’s 
knock.” We can fancy the guests and re- 
tainers in the great hall of some old manor- 
house giving a sigh of satisfaction as they 
heard the cook give three loud knocks on 
the dresser with the rolling-pin, as a signal 
for the servants to place the dishes on the 
table. Washington Irving, in his account 
of Bracebridge Hall, mentions this old 
custom, and quotes a verse of Sir John 
Suckling’s “ Ballad upon a Wedding,” tempo 
Charles [. 

Just in the nick, the cook knocked thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His summons did obey ; 
Each serving-man with dish in hand 
Marched boldly up, like our trained band, 
Presented, and away. 

Addison has made certain knocks famous 
by his essay on that celebrated dramatic 
critic, the ‘“trunk-maker in the upper 
gallery.” He says: “It is observed that 
of late years there has been a certain person 
in the upper gallery of the playhouse who, 
when he is pleased with anything that is 
acted upon the stage, expresses his appro- 
bation by a loud knock upon the benches 
or wainscot, which may be heard over the 
whole theatre. This person is commonly 
known by the name of the trunk-maker in 
the upper gallery.” After discussing the 
various rumours as to who and what this 
critic was, Addison says: “I find that he 
is a large black man whom nobody knows. 
He generally leans forward on a huge 
oaken plant, with great attention to every- 
thing that passes upon the stage. He is 


never seen to smile ; but upon hearing any- 
thing that pleases him, he takes up his staff 
with both hands and lays it upon the next 
piece of timber that stands in his way with 
exceeding vehemence, after which he com- 
poses himself in his former posture until 
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such time as something new sets him again 
at work.” 

Very famous, too, are the knocks con- 
nected with the Cock Lane Ghost ; knocks 
which attracted to the unromantic neigh- 
bourhood of Smithfield crowds of visitors of 
the wealthy and educated classes, among 
them Dr. Johnson, Dr. Douglas (afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury), and that aristocratic 
author and letter-writer, Walpole. 

The poet Churchill wrote a poem (“The 
Ghost”) on this imposture, in which he 
ridiculed Johnson under the title of Pom- 
poso. The burly doctor, however, so far 
from being a believer in the ghost, was one 
of the principal persons to expose the cheat. 
Evidently the golden age of spirit-rapping 
had not then arrived, for we read in 
the British Chronicle of February 10th, 
1762: ‘On Tuesday last it was given out 
that a new knocking ghost was to perform 
that evening at a house in Broad Court, near 
Bow Street, Covent Garden, information of 
which being given to a worthy magistrate 
in the neighbourhood, he sent his compli- 
ments, saying that it might expect to be 
much more usefully employed, than by 
answering questions, to knock hemp at 
Bridewell ; on which the ghost very dis- 
creetly omitted the intended exhibition.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable experience 
in connection with a knock at the door was 
that of the gentleman who was knocked up 
at three o'clock one Sunday morning to see 
‘The Great Fire of London.” 

Pepys in his “ Diary,” under the date of 
September 2nd—Lord’s Day—says, “ Some 
of our maids sitting up late last night to 
get things ready against our feast to-day, 
Jane called us up about three in the morn- 
ing, to tell us of a great fire they saw in 
the City. So Irose and slipped on my 
night-gown and went to her window.” He 
goes on to say very quaintly, ‘but, being 
unused to such fires as followed, I thought 
it far enough off, and so went to bed again, 
and to sleep.” Fancy, after getting up to 
look at the Great Fire of London, going to 
bed and to sleep again! 





A LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


ONE summer afternoon a number of 
ladies and gentlemen, seventy or eighty 
altogether, was assembled in an enclosure 
which resembled a large yard. It was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and in the centre 
were a couple of concrete lawn-tennis 
courts, on which the sun beat fiercely. 








One of them was not being used ; on the 
other, a burly, bronzed, elderly manu with 
straggling grey hair and whiskers was con- 
tending againstared-headed, stalwart young 
fellow, whose undoubtedly excellent play 
was marred by affectation. At each end of 
the net there was a big barrel, and on the 
barrel a chair, and on the chair an umpire 
with an umbrella over his head. Perhaps 
neither umpire could give quite as much 
attention to the game as he should have 
done, for the groups around kept up a 
running fire of comments. Most of the 
ladies occupied benches placed along the 
shady side of the yard ; but there was also 
a goodly show of sunshades opposite, and a 
row of figures in flannels and straw hats 
behind. 

On a bench apart from the rest sat two 
ladies and a lad. One was the wife of the 
elderly player, Captain Wigram ; another 
was his sister-in-law, Miss Hubbard ; the 
third was his son Godfrey. All there were 
remarkably alike—tall, thin, and angular, 
with pinched features, nearly black hair, 
and sallow complexions, Not a handsome 
trio by any means ; but interesting—they 
looked so lonely, and were so shabbily 
dressed. They scarcely seemed to breathe 
as they watched the game, from which 
their eyes never wandered for a moment, 
and when the Captain, who had doffed 
coat and waistcoat, and wore a soft hat 
with a puggaree, made a successful stroke, 
their faces brightened simultaneously, only 
to return immediately to their prevailing 
expression of intense anxiety. 

It cannot be said that their satisfaction 
on these occasions was shared by other 
spectators. There was manifest a general 
disposition to ridicule Captain Wigram and 
to applaud his young opponent, Basil 
Moore, who could do nothing wrong, while 
the elder man could apparently do nothing 
right. He showed no sign of annoyance at 
the cruel jests levelled against him ; he was 
too absorbed in his game for that; but 
the three motionless figures sitting apart 
quivered at every stab. He had gripped 
his racket more firmly and set his teeth ; 
he glared at two or three as if he would 
have felled them to the ground, their con- 
temptuous indifference to him only adding 
to his wrath; and the angry light that 
blazed from his eyes was dimly reflected 
in the eyes of his wife and her sister. 
Nobody cheered the Captain but they ; 
all the other people laughed at him, no 
doubt without knowing the pain they were 
inflicting. And yet, like many big men, 
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he was light of foot; he was singularly 
active for his years; and he fought with 
the greatest stubbornness, shouting aloud 
after each difficult stroke and incessantly 
appealing to the umpires. 

What was his offence? Firstly, he was 
a talker without tact; in other words, a 
bore, to be which is to commit the greatest 
social sin. Secondly, he was considered 
mean and niggardly, though in truth the 
most abject poverty was at the root of the 
matter, and only the most strenuous efforts 
could have concealed it so long. 

The originator of the lawn-tennis tourna- 
ment which had caused such a stir in 
Overbury during the last few weeks, and 
was to be concluded this afternoon, he had 
been elbowed out of the management be- 
cause of his fussiness, which was decidedly 
objectionable to some other fussy persons, 
However, instead‘of taking offence, he had 
given way to the new managers with his 
usual good-nature, and entered himself and 
his family just as if nothing unpleasant 
had happened. 

There were four competitions altogether 
—one for wives, another for husbands, a 
third for spinsters, and the last for bache- 
lors. The prizes were to be given in 
money, and as nearly everybody in the 
town, whether intending to play or not, 
had thought it a matter of duty to sub- 
scribe, the amounts were very considerable, 
It was possible, of course, for one family to 
win everything ; and the ardour with which 
the Wigrams practised brought down upon 
their heads the strongest censure. It was 
scandalous, unprincipled, the height of 
meanness, and much more to the same 
purport. However, these good people did 
not know how very, very much a few 
pounds meant to those whom they censure 
so severely, 

Captain Wigram, into whose circum- 
stances it is unnecessary to enter further 
than the statement of their woeful plight, 
lived in a tumble-down old farm-house, 
situated at some distance from the town, 
and therefore remote from the prying eyes 
of neighbours. In the wilderness of de- 
crepit trees, tangled bushes, and rank grass 
that surrounded it, he had made a couple 
of lawn-tennis courts. And here he 
manceuvred his little crew, roaring his 
orders at them just as if they had been at 
the masthead and he on the quarter-deck, 
and capering about with marvellous energy, 
his white puggaree floating away behind. 
They worked at the game from morning 
till night, wet or fine ; when the sun blazed 











with intolerable heat they hoisted torn and 
rusty umbrellas and so defied him. Now 
and again some passer-by, peeping through 
the matted fence, would see them, and 
wondered when they fed. When did they? 
But seldom, I fear. They knew that what 
they were striving for was in reality a 
respite from starvation. 

The Wigrams improved wonderfully, 
considering the short time at their disposal, 
and the Captain grew very sanguine, Poor 
old man ! he talked a little too loudly and 
a little too soon about what his wife could 
do, and what his son could do. For 
when it was suddenly proposed that 
the tournament should be played, not 
on grass, but on the concrete courts 
which had been constructed for the new 
club, his heart sank within him. He 
opposed the proposal tooth and nail; it 
was unfair, and he said so with unusual 
warmth ; but it was carried against him. 

Once more his good-nature reasserted 
itself. Those whom his outspoken words 
had offended he tried to talk into a more 
friendly mood ; he volunteered his services 
to carry out many things—his own sugges- 
tions—which were declined without thanks; 
and finally he and his troupe joined the 
club and practised on the ground as much 
as possible during the two days which still 
remained to them. But it cost them a 
terrible wrench, for the subscriptions 
nearly emptied the family purse. This | 
step, it should be said, was taken by the 
Captain against the wishes of his wife and 
her sister, who would both have retired 
from a contest which they considered hope- 
less. However, he stood firm; he used 
his powerful lungs to breathe courage into 
them; he rated them soundly for their 
cowardice; he predicted their signal 
triumph. In the end they yielded, smiling 
to order yet quaking inwardly, and so 
he led them into the contest. 

Mrs, Wigram was soon out of it, but the 
others managed to struggle into their 
respective “finals,” When the Captain 
stood up against Basil Moore his family 
had still a chance of winning three prizes, 
small though it was, for the young man 
was much the better player and knew the 
ground. The ladies were most eager to 
back him for countless pairs of gloves, and 
when the fair but prudent sex takes to 
plunging, you may be tolerably certain 
they have got hold of a foregone conclusion. 
And so it proved. The score was called 
“‘ one—love,” ‘ two—love,” ‘‘ three—love,” 
“ four—one ”—the Captain having at last 
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won a game—“ five—one”; and then came 
a long and desperate struggle, ending as 
most of the others had done, While a 
noisy group of friends gathered round 
Moore, who gave himself as many airs as 
if he had performed an act of lofty heroism, 
his vanquished opponent put on his shabby 
old blue coat, and slunk away to his wife’s 
side, where he sat down without a word. 

Moore presently followed, under the 
pretence of consoling him. There are some 
men who derive the most exquisite pleasure 
from this part of their triumph, and he was 
one of them. 

“Upon my word, Captain,” said this 
insufferable puppy, “you played uncom- 
monly well; you did really, though. Don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Wigram ?” 

“You have the advantage of age, Mr. 
Moore,” she replied quietly. 

‘Ah, yes, that’s something, certainly. 
But with a little more practice, Captain, 
you would bea good match for me. Upon 
my word, I think you would, really.” 

*Confound you, you cad,” shouted 
Godfrey, springing to his feet and shaking 
his fist. ‘‘ There are ladies here, but come 
outside—just come outside—and I'll knock 
better manners into your red head.” 

Moore gave the lad a cool stare, and 
then turned his back on him. 

“Sit down, sir!” said the Captain, 
drawing his son back into his seat. “ Can’t 
you trust your father to fight his own 
battles? I’m very sorry indeed, Basil, 
that he should have been so rude——” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said Moore 
coldly. ‘ By-the-way, as the afternoon is 
getting on, the Committee have decided 
that the two remaining competitions are to 
be played simultaneously.” With which 
he walked off. 

The Captain’s face darkened at this 
news ; for he meant to superintend the play 
of his sister-in-law and his son, and feared 
that if they were engaged at the same time 
each would be embarrassed by anxiety for 
the other. He went to the Committee and 
stoutly protested against the new arrange- 
ment, but in vain. Two additional um- 
pires mounted the chairs at the second 
court, which was alongside the other, and 
the competitors were summoned to take 
their places. 

“Courage, Louie,” said the Captain. 
“You can beat Edith Reed into a cocked 
hat, if you only keep cool.” 

With a shiver, and a piteous look at her 
sister, Miss Hubbard rose, racquet in hand. 
In order to reach her place she had to pass 





in front of the whole line of spectators ; 
and as she did so, white-faced, trembling, 
jerky in her walk, and with a cortain 
pitiable air of pride, there was a general 
flutter of fans and sunshades, and much 
whispering and tittering behind them. As 
there is no kindness so kind as a woman’s, 
so also is their cruelty the most cruel. 
This unfortunate girl winced and quivered 
beneath them ; she stumbled, and nearly 
fell, but recovered herself and went on 
again. She knew the meaning of that 
smothered laughter and those cutting 
remarks very audibly uttered, but the men 
behind did not. They saw that her very 
short and shabby dress hung like a limp 
rag upon her thin and angular figure, and 
they afterwards noticed that she ran about 
with singular freedom, but how should they 
know the reason? Whatever it was that 
excited so much comment, the responsibility 
rested with the Captain. 

An athletic contest between two ladies 
is never a pretty sight ; it was positively 
painful to-day. Notwithstanding the en- 
couragement of her many friends, Edith 
Reed, a saucy little girl in a big hat turned 
up at the brim, looked almost as distressed 
as her opponent ; they confronted one an- 
other with smiles on their white faces, and 
who shall say what feelings in their hearts. 
Godfrey, who was opposed by George Car- 
michael, a muscular little bull-dog of a 
man, with unfailing nerve, was at the same 
end of the ground as his aunt, and close to 
her. The Captain stood behind, their only 
supporter, except his anxious wife sitting 
over yonder by herself. 

A slow twister to Miss Hubbard opened 
the game. She advanced to meet it. 

“ Back, Louie, back,” roared the Captain, 
gesticulating wildly. ‘For mercy’s sake, 
girl, get further away from it. There, of 
course, it has done for you,” added he, as 
she made a frightened scoop at the ball 
which darted at her like a snake, ‘ Didn’t 
I tell you to keep back? Right on the edge 
of the court.” 

“Captain Wigram,” said the umpire, 
“would you be good enough not to inter- 
fere with the players.” 

There was an instantaneous silence. 
Would he show fight, they wondered, this 
mean old fellow who was trying so hard 
and so unfairly to get a few more pounds 
to add to his hoard? He looked desperate 
enough. But, bowing his grey head to the 
umpire, he drew back and leaned against 
the wall, where for some time he watched 
the progress of both games in silence. 
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The score was called “love—one” against 
Miss Hubbard, who was playing very 


| badly. She seemed quite to lose heart 


when the second game also went against 
her ; and no wonder, considering the value 
The heat and glare 
from the concrete were trying enough, but 
not so trying as that battery of unfriendly 
eyes or the cheers given to her opponent, 
who was improving every moment. They 
rose to quite a shout of triumph when 
Miss Reed gained her third consecutive 
success, 

The Captain could stand it no longer. 
At the commencement of the next game 
he seized his hat by the brim and rushed 
forward, waving it in the air and crying: 

“ Well played, Louie, well played indeed. 
Get back from that one—back, back, for 
heaven’s sake, back! Good, Louie, very 
good! Now, over in the far corner with it. 
Well done, my girl, bravo!” 

“Upon my word, Captain Wigram,” 
called out Basil Moore, who was now ofii- 
ciating as umpire, “it’s too bad; it is really, 
though. I must request you to go away 
and keep quiet.” 

“Must you? Then why don’t you see 
fair play? If the other side is allowed to 
cheer, I'll cheer; by heavens! I will. Go 
ahead, Louie, you shan’t lose for want of 
shouting, anyway.” 

“‘ But—ahem—what do you mean about 
fair play? Cheering is one thing, but 
dancing about the court and giving advice 
is—well, it’s another, you know.” 

“If you choose your way of giving en- 
couragement, I'll choose mine. If you don’t 
like that arrangement, let the game be 
played in silence,” 

‘Very well,” said the umpire, 

So the Captain crushed his hat on his 
head, and once more withdrew to the wall. 
But Miss Hubbard continued to play so 
badly that he had to turn away lest the 
temptation to speak should become too 
powerful. He scarcely knew when she was 
beaten, so quiet had the spectators become. 
There were not a few men present who 
pitied that poor, limp thing, as she dragged 
herself back to her sister’s side. 

The other competition was more closely 
contested. Carmichael, playing with con- 
summate coolness, sent the balls flying like 
so many bullets; but nearly half of them 
were stopped by the net, fortunately for 
Godfrey, who was kept rushing from one 
end of the court to the other. Though in- 
ferior in skill, the lad was quick and active. 
So the score rose very evenly until at last 








it stood at “five all.” Carmichael, having 
the service, won the next game. 

“What's the value of this prize?” asked 
the Captain, in a hoarse whisper, of one of 
the eager spectators who was pressing 
around, 

“ Twenty-five pounds,” 

Twenty-five pounds! Why, they could 
live for three months on that, and before 
then his pension would be due ; and here 
it was to be lost or won by a stroke of a 
racquet! He felt his strength going as his 
voice had gone already ; so he crept away 
to his wife and sat down between her and 
her sister, not one of the three being able 
to give even a smile of encouragement to 
the frightened lad who was standing but a 
few feet from them. 

It was long since Overbury had wit- 
nessed such an exciting scene. For the 
moment everything was forgotten except 
what was taking place on that dazzling 
concrete slab around which the spectators 
were gathered, standing or sitting. As 
Godfrey raised his racquet there was a 
breathless silence, followed by a sigh of 
relief, as the ball struck the net. His hand 
was shaking so, that his next service was 
equally unsuccessful. 

“Love—fifteen,” announced Basil Moore, 
now acting as umpire at this court. 

After another couple of failures, then 
followed a smart rally which Godfrey won; 
and then another, most desperately-fought 
and eagerly-watched, which fell to Car- 
michael. The score, therefore, stood at 
“ fifteen—forty.” Godfrey then got a fast 
ball over the net. It was feebly returned, 
and he was abcut to send it back just as 
feebly, straight to Carmichael, who was 
waiting with a grim smile to receive it. 

It was more than flesh and blood could 
endure to see a game thrown away like 
that and do nothing to save it. The Cap- 
tain sprang up, gesticulating and moving 
his lips as if he was shouting, though his 
hoarse tones were scarcely audible. 

“ Not there,” he said ; “‘not there, lad, 
whatever you do. Over here—here in the 
shadow.” For the high wall already over- 
shadowed part of the court. 

Every eye was indignantly turned upon 
him, but there was no time to say any- 
thing. Godfrey, flurried by these instruc- 
tions, missed the ball; then arose a shout 
of triumph, and while it was ringing in his 
ears his father tottered and fell, in the 
shadow at which he was pointing. As he 
did not rise immediately, a couple of 
medical men who happened to be present 
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hastened to his side, but he was already 
beyond the reach of their assistance. He 
had passed into that deeper shadow through 
which we must all pass sooner or later. 

I have spoken of “the good people” of 
Overbury, and without the least wish to 
be satirical, for they now earned the title. 
Mrs. Wigram had no money to pay for her 
husband’s funeral, and so the pitiful truth 
came to be generally known. ‘The result 
was a handsome subscription, which placed 
her above want until her son could sup- 
port her. But glad as all were to give, 
they would have been still more glad to 
have been able to recall those ill-natured 
speeches, the last that the poor old Captain 
heard in this world. 





SOME FAMOUS PLAYS. 
II. 
GOLDSMITH’S “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


WitLtAM Cooke, Esquire, barrister-at- 
law and, author of a didactic poem, relates 
that his friend and neighbour, Oliver Gold- 
smith, met an old acquaintance at a chop- 
house soon after he had finished his comedy, 
then unnamed, but subsequently known as 
She Stoops to Conquer, or The Mistakes 
of a Night. And with him the ingeni- 
ous writer fell into confidential discourse 
concerning his play, of which he begged 
his honest opinion as a friend on whose 
word he relied, as a critic in whose 
judgment he trusted. Therefore, in his 
‘strange, uncouth, deranged manner” he 
laid bare the plot, which his hearer under- 
stood turned upon one gentleman mistak- 
ing the house of another for aninn. This 
device, his critic believed, was one the 
public, “under their then sentimental im- 
pressions,” would think too broad and 
farcical for comedy. Hearing which, Gold- 
smith, who like all poets was alternately 
sanguine and despondent, looked most 
serious. Then, seizing his friend’s hand, he 
‘piteously exclaimed,” he was much obliged 
for the candour of his opinion ; “ but,” he 
continued, ‘it is all I can do; for, alas, I 
find that my genius, if ever I had any, has 
of late totally deserted me !,” 

This happened in the spring of 1772, 
when Goldsmith’s age numbered forty-four 
years, most of which had been spent in toil 
and trouble. Sixteen years previously he 
had returned from those strange, eventful 
travels abroad, where he had experienced 
such humiliations as were produced by 
“living on the hospitalities of the friars in 





convents, sleeping in barns, and picking 
up a kind of mendicant livelihood by the 
German flute with great pleasantry.” Mean- 
while he had played many parts upon 
life’s stage. During the night of misery 
preceding the dawn of his prosperity, 
he had herded with the beggars of Axe 
Lane ; mixed medicines, spread ointments, 
and run of errands for Jacob, a poor 
apothecary in Monument Yard ; became a 
physician “in a humble way”; corrected 
proofs for the press of Samuel Richardson, 
printer and author; taught in a polite 
academy for young gentlemen at Peckham; 
contributed to Griffith’s “ Monthly Review;” 
returned starving and miserable to resume 
his ushership ; and began his career as an 
author by writing a series of papers for the 
columns of the “Public Ledger,” called 
“Chinese Letters,” reprinted under the 
title of “ The Citizen of the World.” 

Then came brighter days. From re- 
viewing books he fell to writing them ; 
from occupying a garret in Green Arbour 
Court near the Old Bailey, he rose to 
chambers in the Temple. Moreover, the 
companionship of the beggars in Axe Lane 
was exchanged for the association of men 
of learning and parts, who loved the sim- 
plicity of his nature and valued the worth 
of his genius, Accordingly, he became 
a frequent visitor to the shop of Tom 
Davies, an unsuccessful player, who re- 
nounced the stage to become a pros- 
perous bookseller and publisher. His shop, 
located in Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
was famous as a place of resort for actors 
and authors, poets and their patrons, wits 
and gossips. It was here Boswell met 
Johnson ; young Mr. Reynolds discoursed 
with the admired author of “Night 
Thoughts ;” Foote mimicked Garrick; and 
George Colman, Richard Cumberland, 
Hugh Kelly, and Arthur Murphy, play- 
wrights all, debated on the condition of the 
drama with George Steevens, Esq., a cynic 
by nature, a critic by profession.* 

Here the fortunes of a play were fre- 
quently decided, the value of a book de- 
clared, the fate of an author determined. 
The potent-voiced, central figure of the 
brilliant group congregating on these 





* Here, likewise, was it, that Johnson, hearing 
of Foote’s intention to caricature him on the stage, 
asked Davies : ‘‘ What is the price of a common ash 
stick, sir?” ‘‘Sixpence,” answered the bookseller. 
‘* Why, then, sir,” exclaimed the philosopher, ‘‘give 
me leave to send your servant to purchase me a 
shilling one. I’ll have a double quantity ; for I am 
told Foote means to take me off, as he calls it, and 
I am determined the fellow shall not do it with 
impunity.” 
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premises was the ex-player, who was, 
indeed, as Steevens wrote Garrick, ‘to 
the full as much a king in his own shop as 
ever he was on your stage. When he was 
on the point of leaving the theatre,” con- 
tinues the critic, “he most certainly stole 
some copper diadem from a shelf and put 
it in his pocket. He has worn it ever 
since.” Recognising Goldsmith’s genius he 
had bidden him to his levees, and the 
future poet was proud to associate with the 
frequenters of the bookseller’s shop. 

It was not conversation concerning lite- 
rature, exchanged by Davies’s friends, which 
alone possessed keen interest for Gold- 
smith; all topics regarding the theatre 
exercised a fascination for him, little sus- 
pected by his acquaintances. The stage 
had, indeed, ever proved a source of great 
attraction and innocent delight to him in 
the past; it was destined to become a centre 
of brief triumph, a source of bitter humili- 
ation, to him in the future. A proof that 
his talents had early inclined towards the 
drama, lay in the fact that he had written 
part of a tragedy in his days of struggle 
and want. And now he had achieved suc- 
cess as author of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield” 
and “ The Traveller,” and possessed a repu- 
tation for elegance, humour, and pathos, he 
resolved to write a comedy. This determi- 
nation was quickened to fulfilment by the 
success of The Clandestine Marriage, the 
joint composition of David Garrick and 
George Colman. 

Nor was Goldsmith unaware of the dif- 
ficulties which beset a dramatist’s path. In 
the previous decade, a reaction from the 
gross indecencies of Dryden, Wycherley, 
and Congreve had set in; and a species of 
play, introduced by Steele, known as sen- 
timental comedy, held possession of the 
stage. From this school of dramatic 
writing, Goldsmith was resolved to depart, 
and determined to portray life in a manner 
true to nature. 

But before he could succeed in present- 
ing his play to the town for approval, it 
was necessary he should first gain favour 
with the managers of Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden theatres. Of the obstacles 
here awaiting him he was well convinced. 
Indeed, in his ‘ Enquiry into Polite Litera- 
ture,” he had already devoted a chapter to 
the subject. 

“ A drama,” he said, ‘‘ must undergo a 
process truly chemical before it is presented 
to the public. It must be tried in the 
manager’s fire, strained through a licenser, 
suffer from repeated corrections till it may 





be a mere caput mortuum when it arrives 
before the public... . Old pieces are 
revived and scarce any new ones admitted. 
The actor is ever in our eye, the poet 
seldom permitted to appear, and the stage, 
instead of serving the people, is made sub- 
servient to the interests of avarice. Getting 
a play on, even in three or four years, i8 a 
privilege reserved only for the happy few 
who have the arts of courting the manager 
as well as the Muse ; who have adulation 
to please his vanity, powerful patrons to 
support their merit, or money to indemnify 
disappointment. Our Saxon ancestors had 
but one name for a wit andawitch. I 
will not dispute the propriety of uniting 
those characters then ; but the man who, 
under the present discouragements, ventures 
to write for the stage, whatever claim he 
may have to the appellation of a wit, at 
least has no right to be called a conjuror.” 

However, Goldsmith determined to try 
his fortune as a dramatist, and whilst his first 
comedy, The Good-natured Man, was in 
progress, decided on offering it to Rich, 
then lessee of Covent Garden theatre. 
The manager’s death occurring at this 
period, and his affairs being thrown into 
confusion, Goldsmith resolved on submitting 
his play to Garrick’s consideration. Un- 
fortunately a misunderstanding had sprung 
up between the poet and the player, 
which suspended kindly feeling on either 
side. Shortly after Goldsmith’s remarks 
on the stage, just quoted, he had striven to 
obtain the vacant secretaryship of the 
Society of Arts, and had personally can- 
vassed the great Mr. Garrick for his vote. 
On this occasion the actor, with some show 
of indignation, replied that it was impossible 
Dr. Goldsmith could lay claim to any 
recommendation from him, having taken 
pains to deprive himself of his assistance 
by an unprovoked attack upon his manage- 
ment of the theatre. The poor author, not 
dreaming of making an apology, replied 
simply enough that “in truth he had 
spoken his mind, and believed what he 
said was very right.” Hearing this, 
Garrick dismissed him with civility, and 
Goldsmith lost the office he sought. 

After this interview the poet and the 
player avoided each other’s company ; 
and though possessing many mutual 
friends, did not meet until kindly Joshua 
Reynolds brought them together in the 
drawing-room of his house in Leicester 
Square, in order that Goldsmith might 
place his manuscript of The Good-natured 
Man in Garrick’s hands, Their meeting 
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lacked the cordiality which foreruns friend- 
ship. Davies, in his “ Life of Garrick,” 
speaking of the occasion, says the manager 
“‘was fully conscious of his merit, and per- 
haps more ostentatious of his abilities to 
serve a dramatic author than became a man 
of prudence,” whilst Goldsmith, on the 
other hand, was no less persuaded of his 
own importance, and anxious to assert his 
independence, “ Mr. Garrick,” writes Tom 
Davies, ‘who had been so long treated 
with the complimentary language paid to 
a successful patentee and admired actor, 
expected that the writer would esteem the 
patronage of his play a favour ; Goldsmith 
rejected all ideas of kindness in a bargain 
that was intended to be of mutual ad- 
vantage to both, and in this was certainly 
justifiable. I believe the manager was 
willing to accept the play, but he wished to 
be courted to it; and the Doctor was not 
disposed to purchase his friendship by the 
resignation of his sincerity.” The original 
breach therefore remained unbridged ; and 
when presently David Garrick took his 
leave with many smiles, the distressed 
poet muttered “he could not suffer such 
airs of superiority from one who was only a 
poor player.” To which Joshua Reynolds 
replied : “ No, no, don’t say that ; he is no 
poor player surely.” 

The manuscript of The Good-natured 
Man remained in Garrick’s keeping a con- 
siderable time, during which Goldsmith 
chafed at the strain to which his patience 
was subjected. At first the manager re- 
garded the comedy with favourable eyes, 
whilst he took care, as Sir James Prior 
states, “‘ not to express himself so frankly, 
as to be unable to retreat from any rash 
inferences of the author.” Hesitation and 
prevarication followed. Goldsmith was 
led to anticipate success for his work, whilst 
Joshua Reynolds and Johnson were assured 
that it would never gain public esteem. 
Meanwhile Goldsmith battled with book- 
sellers, and slaved for editors that he might 
earn his daily bread ; and at last, harassed 
by unmerciful circumstances, he took heart 
to ask, in hopes of future success, that the 


| great manager would lend him a littlemoney 


upon his note, a request immediately 
granted. Interviews at Garrick’s house 
were now held, when he suggested certain 
alterations and amendments strongly ob- 
jected to by the author. And no prospect 
of a mutual understanding being visible, 
Garrick proposed that the comedy should be 
submitted to the opinion of his reader, 
Whitehead, the Poet Laureate, or others. 





This incensed Goldsmith thoroughly, who 
concluded that the manager had canvassed 
hisfriends for their unfavourable opinions of 
the comedy. He therefore vented his feel- 
ings in expressions of anger, whilst Garrick, 
serene and affable, loftily assured him that 
‘the felt more pains in giving words to his 
sentiments than Dr. Goldsmith could pos- 
sibly have in receiving them.” 

The last days of June, 1767, were now 
at hand, and Garrick left London to visit 
his native town, Lichfield. The fate of 
Goldsmith’s play was yet undetermined, 
but an event had recently happened which 
caused him to look hopefully towards its 
acceptance jn another theatre. Some 
months after the demise of Rich, George 
Colman purchased a fourth share in Covent 
Garden Playhouse, and became its manager. 
To him Goldsmith forwarded his comedy, 
and in return speedily received some sorely 
needed words of encouragement. The 
poor playwright’s gratitude overflowed. 
“IT am very much obliged to you,” he 
writes to Colman on the 19th July, “ both 
for your kind partiality in my favour and 
your tenderness in shortening the interval 
of my expectation. That the play is 
liable to many objections I well know, but 
I am happy that it is in hands the most 
capable in the world of removing them. 
If then, dear sir, you will complete your 
favours by putting the piece into such a 
state as it may be acted, or of directing me 
how to do it, I shall ever retain a sense of 
your goodness to me. And, indeed, 
though most probable this be the last I 
shall ever write, yet I can’t help feeling a 
secret satisfaction that poets for the future 
are likely to have a protector who declines 
taking advantage of their dependent situa- 
tion, and scorns that importance which may 
be acquired by trifling with their anxieties,” 

Having placed his comedy in the hands 
of a rival manager, he wrote to inform 
Garrick of his action. He had forwarded 
the play to Covent Garden, he said, “think- 
ing it wrong to take up the attention of 
my friends with such petty concerns as 
mine, or to load your good nature by a 
compliance rather with their requests than 
my merits. I am extremely sorry,” he 
continues, “that you should think me 
warm at our last meeting ; your judgment 
certainly ought to be free, especially in a 
matter which must in some measure con- 
cern your own credit and interest.” He 
then states he has no disposition to differ 
with him on this or any other account, and 
that he entertains a high opinion of his 
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abilities and a real esteem for his person. 
Garrick’s reply was generous and courteous: 
‘*‘T was indeed much hurt,” he says, “ that 
your warmth at our last meeting mistook 
my sincere and friendly attention to your 
play, for the remains of a former misunder- 
standing which I had as much forgot as if 
it had never existed. . . . It has been the 
business, and ever will be, of my life, to 
live on the best terms with men of genius; 
and I know that Dr. Goldsmith will have 
no reason to change his previous friendly 
disposition towards me, as I shall be glad 
of every future opportunity to convince 
him how much I am his obedient servant 
and well-wisher.” 

In due time The Good-natured Man 
was accepted, buf five slow months passed 
before it was produced. For this delay 
there were several excuses. Disputes 
arose between the proprietors of the thea- 
tre; disagreement} followed concerning 
the lady selected to represent the heroine ; 
some of the actors protested against the 
characters they had to undertake; and 
Colman abandoned all hope of the success 
of the play. Ultimately it was produced 
on the 29th of January, 1768. On first 
representation its success was not assured, 
but it ran for ten nights, and was much 
commended for striking originality and 
hearty humour. 

Inasmuch as the incidents just narrated 
regarding The Good-natured Man bear on 
the production of Goldsmith’s second and 
more important comedy, theyare mentioned 
in these pages. ‘Though he had intimated 
that his first play should be his last, he 
was again tempted to write for the stage 
by knowledge of the honours and profits 
awaiting successful dramatists. But whilst 
strongly desirous of popularity in this line 
of art, and of the resulting gains which he 
sadly needed, he was resolved to again com- 
bat the public taste for sentimental comedy, 
and hunt, as he expressed himself, “ after 
nature and humour in whatever walks of 
life they were most conspicuous,” That 
he might be freer from interruptions whilst 
engaged in writing the comedy, he took 
lodgings in a farmhouse, situated in Hyde 
Lane, close to the pretty village of Hyde, 
and six miles removed from London. 
For him the country possessed inexhaust- 
ible charms; the voice of nature found a 
reverent echo in his heart; the peace of 
pastoral life soothed, refreshed, and inspired 
him. He had more than once, when 
oppressed by work and bewildered with 
care, fled from Fleet Street, with its dark 


bookshops, noisy taverns, and crowded 
ordinaries, to take refuge in Islington, 
which then boasted its green fields and 
pleasant lanes. He had likewise, in com- 
pany with his friend Bott, taken a house 
on the Edgware Road, some eight miles 
removed from town, where he wrote his 
“ History of Rome.” And when, through 
stress of circumstances, he could not 
afford the luxury of a country lodging, he 
stole a few hours from work that he might 
spend them in the purer atmosphere of the 
suburbs. This relaxation he called his shoe- 
maker’s holiday. William Cooke quaintly 
describes the innocent manner in which 
these holidays were passed. At ten o'clock 
in the morning three or four of the 
author’s intimate friends met at his 
chambers; at eleven they proceeded by 
the City Road and through the fields to 
Highbury Barn. Here an excellent ordi- 
nary, consisting of two dishes and pastry, 
was served, at tenpence a-head, including 
a penny to the waiter; the company 
generally consisting of a few Templars, 
some literary men, and some citizens retired 
from trade. About six o'clock in the 
evening Goldsmith and his friends ad- 
journed to White Conduit House, where 
they drank tea; and concluded a pleasant 
excursion by supping at the Grecian or 
Temple Exchange Coffee Houses, or at the 
Globe in Fleet Street. The whole ex- 
penses of the day never exceeded a crown, 
but generally amounted to three shillings 
and sixpence or four shillings each. 

X Having in contemplation the comedy 
which was destined to delight, not only 
his own, but succeeding generations, he 
once more sought the country, and 
hired a room in the Hyde Lane farm- 
house.* After months of toil and anxiety 
he rested here as in a haven of contentment. 





* Some months ago I went in search of the home- 
stead where the poet lodged ; and arriving at Hyde 
Lane, a charming locality gradually rising on a hill- 
side, bordered by thick hedges and commanding a 
prospect of peaceful meadow-lands, I hesitated as 
to which of two houses standing not far apart, was 
sacred to the poet’s shade. The place seemed de- 
serted; no sound of life disturbed the noonday 
quiet, until the figure of a postman with an empty 
bag upon his back, whistling as he walked for want 
of letters, came in sight. To him I addressed my- 
self enquiringly, begging he would inform me in 
which of these houses Goldsmith had lived. A 
thoughtful expression crossed his vacant face. ‘‘ Mr. 
Goldsmith?” said he. ‘‘ Well, I don’t remember the 
name of such a gentleman, and I've been in this 
district three years. He must have lived here 
before my time.” I gravely replied that he had, and 
we parted with expressions of mutual civility. I 
succeeded in identifying the house, and in seeing the 
apartment in the upper storey where She Stoops to 








Conquer was written. 
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Hiis days were chiefly spent in his room, 
where his meals wereserved, that continuous 
work might not be interrupted. At times 
—his stooping figure attired in an old 
dressing-gown, his neck exposed by a wide 
open collar, his feet encased in worn 
slippers—he sauntered into the kitchen, and 
taking his position on the wide open 
hearth, remained silent and abstracted, till 
some thought flashing through his mind, 
he hurried away to record it instantly. 
Occasionally, when days were fair, he 
wandered about the neighbouring fields, 
sometimes with a volume in his hand, and 
again loitering in the shade of hedgerows, 
lostin thought. At intervals he journeyed to 
town and tarried there for days, and now 
and then Dr. Johnson, Joshua Reynolds, 
and Sir William Chambers visited him, 
when they drank tea, and told excellent 
stories, in the prim parlour which was 
placed at their service for such special 
occasion, 

Meanwhile his comedy drew towards its 
close, and early in the year 1772 Gold- 
smith was back in London, battling with 
booksellers, labouring to surmount financial 
difficulties, and striving to get his play 
accepted. He had submitted it to George 
Colman ; but tedious weeks and lingering 
months wore away, and no satisfactory 
answer was returned to the expectant 
author. Spring passed and brought him 
no hope ; summer came, and he lay prostrate 
from illness. With the reopening of the 
theatrical season in autumn his expec- 
tations rose again, only to meet with dis- 
appointment once more. At last, harassed 
by doubts and beset by difficulties, he 
wrote the following pathetic letter to 
George Colman in January, 1773: 

* DEAR SiR,—I entreat you will deliver 
me from that state of suspense in which I 
have been kept for a long time. What- 
ever objections you have made or shall 
make to my play, I will endeavour to re- 
move and not argue about them. To 
bring in any new judges either of its merits 
or faults I can never submit to. Upon a 
former occasion when my other play was 
before Mr. Garrick, he offered to bring me 
before Mr. Whitehead’s tribunal, but I 
refused the proposal with indignation. I 
hope I shall not experience as hard treat- 
ment from you as from him. I have, as 
you know, a large sum of money to make 
up shortly ; by accepting my play I can 
readily ‘satisfy my creditor that way; at 
any rate I must look about to some cer- 
tainty to be prepared. For God’s sake 





take the play and let us make the best of 
it, and let me have the same measure at 
least which you have given as bad plays as 
mine. 
“T am, your friend and servant, 

“ OLIVER GOLDSMITH.” 

In answer to this appeal his manuscript 
was returned, with various remarks and 
proposed alterations scribbled over the 
blank sides of its pages; it was accom- 
panied by a note, stating that notwith- 
standing its blemishes the play would be 
produced. Feeling the hardship of this 
treatment he was powerless to resent, 
Goldsmith sent his comedy, with the cor- 
rections thick upon its pages, to Garrick. 
Constant intercoarse between the actor 
and author at Joshua Reynolds’ house had 
made them better acquainted, and helped 
to establish kindly feelings in which past 
hostility was happily forgotten in present 
friendship. Therefore the poet had hopes 
that his play would be produced at Drury 
Lane; but before Garrick had time to 
arrive at a conclusion concerning it, Gold- 
smith, acting onJ ohnson’s advice, requested 
the manuscript might be returned. 

“T ask many pardons for the trouble I 
gave you yesterday,” he wrote. ‘ Upon 
more mature deliberation, and the advice 
of a sensible friend, I began to think it in- 
delicate in me to throw upon you the 
odium of confirming Mr. Colman’s sentence. 
I therefore request you will send my play 
back by my servant, for having been 
assured of having it acted at the other 
house, though I confess yours in every 
respect more to my wish, yet it would be 
folly in me to forego an advantage which 
lies in my power of appealing from Mr. 
Colman’s opinion to the judgment of the 
town. I entreat, if not too late, you will 
keep this affair a secret for some time.” 

Garrick having returned the play, John- 
son, who was ever anxious to serve his 
friend, waited on Colman, “ who was pre- 
vailed on at last by much solicitation, 
nay, by a kind of force, to bring it on.” 
The time fixed for its production was 
March. 

Colman, accepting the comedy against his 
will, predicted its ill-success, and his tone 
was speedily adopted by some members of 
his company. Mrs. Abington, Gentleman 
Smith, and Woodward—three of the prin- 
cipal players, for whom the characters of 
Miss Hardcastle, Marlow, and Tony 
Lumpkin were respectively intended—de- 
clined their parts. This was a severe 
blow to Goldsmith, who had boasted of 
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writing the heroine to suit Mrs. Abington, 
and moreover expected much help from 
Smith’s and Woodward's playing. The 
motive instigating their conduct may be 
judged from the subsequent confession of the 
latter, who declared that he was influenced 
by the manager’s opinion that the comedy 
would never reach a second performance. 
In this dilemma Shuter, who had rendered 
Goldsmith much service in The Good- 
natured Man, proposed that an actor 
named Lewes should represent Young 
Marlow ; but to this the author was un- 
willing to consent, Lewes being principally 
employed as a harlequin, and but seldom 
entrusted with speaking parts. Shuter 
was, however, of opinion that he had talents 
which merely required opportunity for 
development. Therefore he had frequently 
urged him to throw down the mask and 
don the buskin. He now advised him 
that there was a part in the new comedy 
befitting his abilities, which Smith had 
declined, and at the same time besought 
Goldsmith to entrust him with the cha- 
racter of Young Marlow. To this the 
author consented with some reluctance, but 
seeing him at rehearsal declared that next 
to Shuter, who played Hardcastle, Lewes’s 
was the best performance. Miss Hard- 
castle was allotted to Mrs. Bulkley, and 
Tony Lumpkin to Quick. The cast, with 
the exceptions mentioned, proving most 
indifferent, Goldsmith’s friends urged him 
to postpone the performance of his comedy 
until autumn, when probably the better 
members of the company might reconsider 
their judgment. But he answered stoutly, 
“T should rather that my play were 
damned by bad players, than merely saved 
by good acting.” 

Therefore the rehearsals were continued 
in a dispirited manner, when Colman 
occasionally suggested fresh alterations, 
now accepted, and again rejected by the 
suffering author. Nor was the manager 
willing to avert the apprehended failure by 
incurring the slightest expense for scenery 
or clothes. Stock scenes which had seen 
active service, and old dresses taken from 
the general wardrobe, were reintroduced. 
Occasionally these gloomy rehearsals were 
brightened by the presence of the play- 
wright’s friends. Here in front of the 


semi-lit stage sat ponderous Johnson, 
surrounded by Joshua Reynolds and 
his sister, the Horneck family, Edmund 
Burke, and Arthur Murphy, all being 
ready to offer suggestions and express 
comments. 
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CHAPTER XVII, THE PROFESSOR LECTURES 
ON GHOSTS, 

Ir is a relief to turn from the moral 
atmosphere of Les Chataigniers to a very 
different home in smoky old London, where 
in the gloomiest month of all the year— 
when yellow fogs reign supreme and white 
curtains become dingy in a week; when 
you cannot open your mouth without 
swallowing enough soot to make your 
inside as black as a chimney, and the 
brightest little back garden degenerates 
into an abomination of desolation—the 
Josephses yet managed, by dint of bright 
fires, smiling faces, and the fund of energy 
and good spirits peculiar to the whole 
family, to render even November more 
cheerful than elsewhere, and make their 
Saturday evenings centres of mirth, music, 
and talk, which attracted a good many of 
the artistic and scientific world into their 
vortex. Not the big fixed stars of that 
world, perhaps, but the smaller ones, whose 
light, if extending over a more limited 
area, often shines quite as brightly in the 
homely circle of a drawing-room. 

Dr. Marstland was not seen there quite 
as often at present as heretofore. To 
speak the truth that impetuous young man 
was a little disappointed in the Josephses ; 
a little inclined to be huffy with them, or 
with the Professor and his elder daughter 
at any rate. It had seemed to him—when 
he came back from Brittany, full of his 
adventures, burning with his wrongs and 
with enthusiasm for Vera, whose pathetic 
little note had made him more in love with 
her than ever—that his old friend and 
former tutor showed himself less sympa- 
thetic than might have been expected from 
his usual benevolence of character, and the 
kindness which he had already shown to 
the lovers. He had chaffed the young man 
on the tremendous heat of his lately 
kindled flame; had humorously professed 
to uphold the severity of M. and Madame 
St. Laurent, as a wholesome corrective to 
the over-indulgence accorded to young 
people of the present day in general; and 
only dropped his bantering tone to ad- 
minister a sharp and scathing rebuke to 
his ex-pupil on what he styled the 
“blasphemous folly” of even talking of 
throwing up a noble profession like that 
of medicine for the sake of a girl’s pretty 
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face, whoever she might be. Altogether, 
and between jest and earnest, Marstland 
grew to feel that he had better put 
his love troubles in his pocket when 
the Professor was present; and, though 
Mrs. Josephs, on the other hand, was most 
kind and sympathetic about them, and 
ready to ask questions and listen with as 
much interest as he could desire, the un- 
grateful young man could not help remem- 
bering that the sympathy thus extended to 
him was of that wide order which would 
have embraced just as readily the sorrow 
of a burglar mourning over his lost 
*‘jemmy,” and felt almost irritated when 
the good lady would say in her jolliest and 
most comfortable tone : 

“ Ah, poor little Vera! Yes, it’s quite 
true; short a time as she was with us I got 
almost as fond of her as if she’d been my 
own. Not much backbone, I’m afraid, 
but as gentle a bit of a thing as ever I saw. 
Oh yes, my dear, of course I’d be very glad 
to hear of her again now or at any time; 
but as to her father and mother being kind 
to her, don’t you fret yourself. Fathers 
and mothers are always kind to their chil- 
dren, especially if they’ve only one, when 
there’s no one to make them otherwise.” 

But it was Leah who, more than her 
mother, disappointed Marstland’s expecta- 
tions at present ; Leah, who did not share 
the former’s optimistic view of parents in 
general, and whose sympathy was the more 
valuable because more discriminating : 
Leah, too, who had been the chief centre 
of Vera’s idolatry, and whom Vera’s eyes 
had been wont to follow with such fond, 
worshipping admiration. He had expected 
more from her, more active assistance and 
advice as to breaking down the St. 
Laurents’ prejudices ; less of that heartless 
readiness which her father showed to 
take those unpleasant people at their first 
word, and retire from an acquaintance to 
which he had looked forward as a means 
of obtaining occasional news at any rate of 
his poor little sweetheart ; and more pal- 
pable eagerness to secure him the tétes-a- 
tétes in which alone he could find the 
solace of pouring out his heart on the 
all important subject. When he could 
secure one for himself, indeed, he found 
nothing to complain of, and Leah all that 
was sweetest and most sympathetic ; ready 
to talk or listen to his heart’s content, to 
praise Vera lovingly, and offer either advice 
or pity as he most needed, which was all 
very delightful, and made him corgratulate 
himself on having got hold of a friend who 





could be at once appreciative and intelli- 
gent. But alas! she was so difficult to get 
hold of ! It had not been so always. Now 
she was always so busy, so busy that, since 
her return from Brittany, she scarcely even 
seemed able to find time to go with 
him on those errands of philanthropy or 
mercy which in previous days they had 
shared so often and so pleasantly. She 
had not lost her interest in them. When 
he told her of some tale of trouble among 
his poorer patients, her dark eyes would 
kindle or moisten as readily as ever, and 
she would say : 

“Write me down the name and address, 
and I will make a half-hour to go and see 
them.” But somehow the half-hour was 
never one when he could have gone with 
her, and occupied the time there and back 
with those plans and confidences which it 
would have been so delightful to him to 
pour out to her; and now and then the 
ghastly suspicion would occur to him, that 
she, of whom he thought so highly, was 
no better than shallower women, ready to 
weary of a man and lose interest in him 
directly he betrayed his interest in the 
love of another woman ? 

In plain fact, Marstland was to some 
extent a spoilt child, and Leah had helped 
considerably in making him so ; but it was 
well all the same that neither he nor any- 
one else, save one old spectacled scientist, 
guessed at the stern and bitter battle 
which the girl was waging with herself and 
her own heart at present; nor at the 
strenuous and sensible care with which, 
while resolutely showing all frank kind- 
liness and friendship to the man who was 
dearer to her than any other, she withdrew 
herself steadily from an intimacy whose 
closeness had been disastrous to her own 
peace of mind in the past, and might be 
dangerous to his loyalty in the future. 

People were saying this autumn that 
Leah Josephs was growing handsomer than 
ever; that her features had gained a new 
sweetness of expression, her voice a greater 
richness and depth; and Marstland him- 
self seemed to hear of her everywhere: 
now winning laurels by her singing at 
some fashionable concert for the poor ; now 
lending the same talent to charm the help- 
less inmates of a hospital for incurables ; 
now as the composer of a little song every- 
one was singing ; and again, as taking daily 
lessons on the violin in order to be able to 
impart them to certain youthful and ragged 
geniuses in the slums of Drury Lane. 

The young surgeon was convinced at 
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this time that he hated music; as also that 
musical people had less largeness of soul, 
and were narrower and more deficient in 
sympathy for things outside their own 
useless and frivolous art, than any others. 
As a consequence he kept away from the 
Josephses’ house more than he had ever done 
before ; and, not knowing any other equally 
fascinating to him, worked all the harder 
at his profession which, after the first few 
days, he could not help feeling was quite as 
fascinating and absorbing to him as ever. 
More so, indeed ; since he had made up his 
mind to use it as a means for gaining name, 
fame, and fortune for the benefit of the girl 
whom he hoped to make his wife. 

‘Monsieur told me sneeringly that he 
had higher views for his daughter than the 
bestowing her on a ‘petit médecin in- 
connu,’” the young man thought, throwing 
back his splendid head. “Let's see if he 
will be equally scornful when I have made 
my name known in Paris as well as London, 
and can count my income by thousands as 
easily as I can now in hundreds, I believe 
T shall. I believe that if this very experi- 
ment I am trying now succeeds i 

Ah, well, it is the way of the world, 
and the great difference between men and 
women! George Marstland was very much 
in love; but there is no denying that 
between experiments, hard work, and 
natural hopefulness, he found his love, and 
his life through it, very much pleasanter 
than did poor Vera, amid the storm-clouds 
and gloom of her uncongenial home. 





“ And now let us have an explanation of 
this rubbish,” said the Professor. ‘I never 
heard anything so ridiculous in my life. 
‘Ghosts’ indeed! and such babies! Tell 
me all about it at once.” 

Something of a storm, a domestic uproar 
of a small and laughable nature, had been 
going on in Addison Gardens that evening. 
It originated in Naomi’s two children, 
Benjy and Alix, who were on a visit to 
their grandparents, and who, after being 
perfectly good and even lamb-like all day, 
had, when bedtime came, stoutly refused 
the maid’s invitation to them to retire to 
rest, and, when vanquished on this point, 
had attempted to make it a condition of their 
yielding that they should sleep together 
and not, as usual, in separaterooms. Van- 
quished again by brute force, and not 
without the expenditure of much kicking 
from Benjy, and lusty howls from both, 
they had maintained a treacherous quiet 
until the servant had gone downstairs, and 








had then arisen and horrified the elders of 
the party assembled below by presenting 
themselves in their little white night- 
gowns hand-in-hand at the drawing-room 
door, bare-legged and rumple-haired, an- 
nouncing with fiercely-scarlet faces and 
wet eyes that they “ wasn’t going to sleep 
alone when nasty, bad things might come 
tothem.” Ghosts,” Benjy put in dis- 
tinctly, while Alix hesitated on the ad- 
dition ‘‘’pirits.” 

Mrs. Josephs caught them up both at 
once in her motherly arms, and bore them 
off to the fire, scolding and fondling in a 
regular tumult of anxiety lest croup or 
cold should be the result of the escapade ; 
but the Professor had a soul above such 
puerile details, and lifting Benjy on to 
his knee, demanded an explanation of the 
matter. This, however, Benjy seemed to 
find it rather hard to give; and only after 
much difficulty and questioning was it ex- 


tracted from him that Rose, the Christian |, 


cook (Professor Josephs, as belonging to 
the Reformed Jews, had a penchant for cooks 
not liable to be troubled with culinary 
scruples on the Sabbath), had asked Becky 
the Jewish housemaid to get her something, 
and that because Becky, who was just taking 
a bunch of carrots out of her market-basket, 
did not at once obey, cook got cross and 
gave her such a shove that Becky started 
and jerked the carrots out of the window 
beside which she was standing; further, 
that Becky had burst out crying, and said 
cook was very wicked and spiteful, as 
everyone knew that witches — “what is 
awful bad, horrible old women things,” 
Benjy explained—had power to injure any 
one who threw away a bunch of carrots 
without untying it. 

‘Becky is a stupendous fool,” said the 
Professor. ‘There are no such things as 
witches, except that Auntie Leah of yours 
there, who never injured any one in her 
life ; and if there were, what have they to 
do with ghosts or spirits ?” 

“ Why, then, grandpa, Becky said next 
time Rose went near the ashpit she'd 
shove her down on it, for bad spirits always 
sit on rubbish heaps; an’ I asted Rose 
what a spirit was, and she said a ghost, 
what’s a tall thing all in white, an’ ’pears in 
the dark to frighten people.” 

“* Rose, too, is a stupendous fool,” said the 
Professor. ‘There are no such things as 
ghosts either ; and as to bad spirits, the 
only ones I know of are—ahem! those my 
grocer sends me, and they’re kept corked 
up tightly in green glass bottles.” 
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“Raphael, deary, don’t,” said Mrs. 
Josephs, who was still chafing and cosset- 
ing Alix’s little pink feet before the fire. 
** You shouldn’t joke in that way.” 

“Is grandpa joking?” asked Benjy, 
solemnly. ‘But, grandpa, you’s mistook, 
for I know there is ghosts sometimes, 
‘cause when Becky complained to granny, 
granny said she and Rose should sleep 
together to-night, and then if anythin’ 
came it couldn’t hurt them, ’cause ghosts 
never hurt two people what’s together ; so 
that’s why me and Alix want to sleep 
together, too, so’s we mightn’t be hurted 
either.” 

“ Yes, ’cause I’s welly fraid of ghosts, I 
am,” put in Alix’s small pipe as Ben’s 
ceased ; “‘and I ’onts to sleep in Benjy’s 
bed, too. Us may, may’nt us, granny ?” 

The Professor lifted his hands in silent 
deprecation, and turned a remonstrant 
gaze on his wife, who was bending her 
head over the little girl’s black curls in 
rather comical confusion, till young David, 
after looking expectantly from one to 
another of his parents, put in: 

“Ts it all nonsense, father? Because 
Johnny Cohen, he used to say that about 
rubbish heaps, too ; and “ 

“It is worse than nonsense, my lad ; it 
is lies, and hurtful lies into the bargain ; 
for everything is hurtful that turns brave 
boys and girls into wretched, miserabla, 
little cowards,” said the Professor, with a 
look which made Benjy wriggle uncom- 
fortably on his perch, and turned his cheeks 
to a more poppy-like hue than before. 
Also,” half closing his eyes behind his 
spectacles, and speaking more dreamily, 
“it is, I grieve to say, one of the most un- 
erring signs of an effete and fast decaying 
creed, that when all real knowledge or 
study of its dogmas is rapidly dying out 
among the very people who profess to ad- 
here to them, its superstitions survive and 
flourish more rankly than before, as if in 
direct contradiction to the theory of 
natural law which, by the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest , 

‘Leah, love,” burst in Mrs. Josephs 
briskly, “ take Benjy up to bed, won’t you ? 
Alix can sleep with him till it’s time for 
you to go up, just for once—only once, you 
know, father dear. Here, David, you 
carry her, there’s a good boy. I hear a 
knock at the door now, and what would 
anyone think to see the state of us now!” 

“They won't see much. ‘That's only 
the postman’s knock, mother dear,” said 
Leah, laughing, as she shouldered her 











sturdy captive, and bore him out to the 
postbox, where indeed a letter was lying 
for her; but as David and Alix followed, 
the mother drew near to her husband, and 
said reproachfully : 

“ Raphael, I wonder at you! To go on 
that way about the decay of religion—our 
own religion too—to David !” 

“ And, mother, I wonder at you!” said 
the Professor, smiling, and patting the 
worn, wrinkly hand which was lying on 
his sleeve with infinite tenderness. ‘ En- 
couraging the vulgarest of superstitions in 
the minds of servants and children ; your 
own servants and grandchildren too! 
‘Rubbish heaps,’ indeed! The whole 
thing is a heap of rubbish.” 

“ Ah, well, deary ; of course you're too 
learned to—-though I know one person 
who believed in it thoroughly, and that 
was Mrs. Josephs, your mother — But, 
dear, I don’t want you to go upsetting 
David; for you know he thinks all the 
world of every word you say, and I do 
want him to be a good, orthodox lad. 
I know he’s not as clever as Matt or John; 
but he’s always been ten times as religiously 
minded, and never misses saying his 
Poorshah* of a morning, however late he 
may have overslept himself. Only yester- 
day he reminded me that next year he’d 
be thirteen, and old enough to wear the 
phylacteries, as men do ; and he asked me 
straight out : ‘Father wears it, doesn’t he ?’ 
So I was glad to be able to say ‘yes.’” 

‘My dear, I’d wear all the law and the 
prophets unabridged if it would make you 
glad; though I doubt all the same, old 
woman, if I couldn’t remember their pre- 
cepts just as well, and more comfortably, 
without doing so,” said the man of science 
kindly. ‘Hullo! that rattle-te-tat isn’t 
the postman !” 

It was not; for Mrs, Josephs had only 
time to get back to her chair before Naomi 
and her husband entered, and were fol- 
lowed very shortly after by young Rosen- 
berg, accompanied by a long-haired male 
friend with a roll of music under his arm, 
and a short-haired female ditto with a 
violin clasped in both hers; finally, by 
George Marstland, on whom, as a now 
infrequent guest, and one more in his line 
than the others, the Professor pounced im- 
mediately, and engaged in conversation on 
the “germ theory ” and the recent experi- 
ments of M. Pasteur. 


* A chapter, or portions of a chapter, in the 
Hebrew Bible recited by orthodox Jews on getting 
up of a morning. 
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Leah did not make her appearance from 
above stairs till the whole party were 
assembled. She said she had waited till 
the little ones were asleep; but both 
Naomi and Marstland noticed how un- 
usually grave she looked, and that her 
cheeks were flushed to a vivid crimson, 
which, though adding to her beauty, gave 
it an almost feverish appearance. She was 
extremely restless too ; nearly broke down 
once in singing one of her own songs, let 
her attention wander in the most unpardon- 
able manner during a most interesting 
description which Herr Miiller, the long- 
haired man, was giving her of the per- 
formance of Gounod’s new oratorio at the 
Albert Hall; once lost the thread of 
what she was saying herself, and started 
nervously when Marstland, having finished 
his talk with her father, happened to cross 
the room in her direction, A few minutes 
later, however, she went up to the young 
surgeon as he was standing rather apart 
from the others, glancing over the pages of 
a scientific journal, and, under cover of a 
duet for violin and piano which was being 
performed by Naomi and the short-haired 
lady, said in a low tone: 

“T was half wondering if we should see 
you to-night. I wanted to ask you”—she 
paused a second, the flush deepened on her 
cheek—“ if you have heard from Vera ?” 

Marstland looked at her with a start of 
surprise too palpably frank to be put on. 

“From Vera? No, not a line. You 
know we agreed there should be no writing 
without some serious cause. Why do you 
ask? Have—have you heard?” 

“Yes.” Leah’s expression had changed. 
There was a look of sudden relief in it. 
“T had a letter only this evening. No; I 
am sorry, but I can’t show it you,” for 
Marstland almost put out a hand in his 
eagerness, “ because” (her face must have 
been burning, for she put up one hand to 
it, but went on speaking with extra quiet 
and distinctness) “it has to do with some 
private affairs of my own; but she is well, 
which you will be glad to hear ; and true to 
you, though that, I am sure, you don’t need 
to be told ; and sadly unhappy, poor child ! 
because—because those ‘views’ which M. 
St. Laurent hinted at have at last been 
announced to her.” 

“Indeed! And they are ” 

“Just what I suspected long ago. That 
Count! It seems he proposed for her 
when she was fourteen. Her parents 
settled the matter for herin French fashion 
there and then; and have only now con- 








descended to take her into their con- 
fidence,” 

“‘ And she?” exclaimed Marstland ; then, 
fixing his eyes on Leah’s troubled face in 
the piercing manner which Vera used to 
find so embarrassing. “But how is it she 
wrote to you and not me? Surely 4 

“Surely you are not going to be jealous 
of me!” said Leahsmiling. ‘ Remember, 
please, I was her first friend, and do not 
grudge me one little note. Indeed it was 
not easy for her to write at all, for she was 
in great disgrace with her parents for 
having refused to receive the Count’s 
addresses.” 

“She did refuse them, my brave, true- 
hearted, little angel! And have they 
given in since? Has he—Leah, I am not 
grudging you your letter,” and Marstland 
tried to,check his impatience, and smiled, 
though evidently pained and perplexed, 
“but I can’t think why, at such a crisis, 
Vera did not write to me too.” 

“My dear friend, you forget that she 
has no intimate friends or correspondents, 
and is looked after as strictly as a child of 
five years old, so that it is very difficult for 
her to write or post even one letter with- 
out attracting notice. And then—I think 
she had another reason. I think that after 
the months that have passed since you and 
she met she wanted to make sure through 
me whether you would be as pleased to 
hear of her loyalty now as you would have 
been then; and she knew—she said so— 
that I would tell her the truth.” 

“Good heavens! Does she doubt ma, 
then? I who have not a thought or wish 
that is not concentrated on her! But I 
will soon satisfy her on that subject. I 
will write to her at once ; and, Leak, you 
can endorse what I say, can’t you? You 
will write to her now ?” 

“ Yes, I shall certainly write to her now,” 
said Leah very gravely. I should like 
of course to do so openly; but as she 
would not be allowed to get my letter—I 
did not tell you before, but Madame sent 
back my last unopened—I must do it 
through Bénoite.” 

“ Your father will make no objection, I 
suppose ?” 

“No, for I shall not compromise him by 
asking his permission. I shall simply tell 
him that Iam going to disobey one of his 
commands, and that I would rather he did 
not ask me what it is.” 

Marstland looked a little doubtful. 

“ But—but is that wise? What will he 
say, do you think?” he asked, and then 
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was made to feel ashamed by Leah’s 
smile. 

“ He—will trust me,” she said quietly. 
“We always trust each other in this house ; 
and if you will do the same and give me 
your letter to enclose in mine, I think it 
will be less risky for Vera than sending 
her two separate ones. She tells me that 
she has managed to temporise for awhile, 
and put her parents off, how, I don’t 
quite know; nor whether she has told 
them plainly that she has given her love 
to you, and cannot help but be true to it. 
At any rate their dislike to you has evi- 
dently been freshly roused ; and I should 
not like to do anything ignorantly which 
might make her position more painful and 
difficult than it is. I must write!” 

“T should like to kiss your hands in 
gratitude for your saying so,” said Marst- 
land, “for I know how a line from you 
will delight her; but I think you'll 
agree also that, after what you have told 
me, it is also necessary for me to write as 
well.” 

“T suppose, if I were you, I should do 
so!” said Leah, smiling a little, “‘ and since 
you certainly will, do you mind my giving 
you one little hint for her comfort ?” 

“ A thousand, if you like. You are her 
best friend, and I, too often, a thoughtless, 
hot-headed fool. What is it?” 

“Only this. She knows of course that 
she had your whole love while she was 
here, and you will tell her that she has it 
still; but I think it would give her greater 
confidence in—in herself, if you were to 
assure her as strorgly as you know how, 
that it has never been given, even in 
the least degree, to anyone else before. 
i” there was a faint little smile on her 
mouth as she said it, though her eyes had 
a strangely sad look in them all the time, 
“T have known you so long that I think I 
can endorse that too; but she is very 
timid and humble. She cannot realise her 
own power over a man like you; and 
but I really must not stay talking to you 
any longer. Some one is calling me.” 

Marstland had heard no call, and tried 
eagerly to detain her; but poor Leah had 
not strength enough to stay and listen 
to the protestations which she felt he 
would in all honesty make. She glided 
away even as she spoke; and try as he 
might for the remainder of the evening, 
he could not again get her to himself. The 
crimson flush had all died out of her 











cheek, however, nor was there any further 
sign of feverishness or abstraction in her 
manner ; but no one there guessed—Marst- 
land least of all—what cruel and unlooked- 
for pain had been the occasion of these 
manifestations, nor that the wound, which 
for weeks back she had been trying so 
zealously to close, had been ruthlessly torn 
open and the most private and sacred 
feelings of her heart laid bare in the letter 
which she had received that evening. 

* T cannot ask him,” Vera had said, “ be- 
cause mamma says it is indecent to question 
young men about such things; and besides, 
he assured me once that there had never 
been anything at all but friendship be- 
tween you, and laughed at me for thinking 
the contrary. But it is quite true that I 
did think so in the beginning, and now 
mamma says he only said that to please 
me, and that I took him away from you! 
Leah, is it true? How could I? I, who 
am not even pretty or clever, from you! 
But if it were so—if he had ever cared 
the least little tiny bit for you, or you for 
him in that way, you would tell me now, 
would you not? You would not be so 
cruel as to hide it. Remember, I trust you 
entirely. I will believe every word you 
say ; and, on the other hand, if you hide 
it I should be sure to find it out, perhaps 
when we were married and it was too late 
to go back. I might even find that he was 
tired of me in my turn; and in any case 
Ishould be miserable all the rest of my life, 
and he too. And you—you would have 
made us so! Oh, I am sure you couldn't 
do it. You know how I love you; that 
you are my best, my only friend ; that I 
would not mind anything now which would 
be for your happiness. I would even 
marry the Count. Dear, dear Leah, you 


will tell me the truth, will you not? And 


you will not mind my asking you?” 
““*Mind!’” Leah repeated to herself. 
“ But there, I suppose the best proof that 
she had no real doubt in her own mind as 
to the answer lies in the fact of her having 
written at all. Surely, if she had even 
the slightest she would not, simple and 


tactless as she is, have been cruel enough | 
to ask me, the woman affected by it, to | 


satisfy her. Fortunately,” and the brave 
lip quivered a little, “I can satisfy her 
her very easily about him. I have only to 
tell her the plain, unflattering truth, and if 
I lie about myself no one could surely 
blame me !” 
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